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SPEED UP THE 


Steel production is everybody’s business. 
You don’t have to be a steel man, nor even 
his customer, to grasp the basic fact that 
this country’s economy is closely tied to 
steel—to its production problems, its sources 
of supply, its future. 

Scrap is something everybody has— 
farmer or soft goods manufacturer or 
process manufacturer. 

Scrap is the thing the steel industry needs 
... needs now, badly, and for a long time 
to come. 

The scrap cycle was badly upset by the 
war. Steelmakers are woefully short of 
scrap. They’re charging new pig iron into 
their converters and cupolas instead. 

And pig iron can come only from our 
vanishing supply of ore. That is not good 


for your business. 








SCRAP CYCLE 


Every business can help all business by 
helping steel. You can do these things: 
1. Dig out obsolete parts and ma- 
chinery and discarded metalat your 
plant and get it to the scrap dealer 

for processing. 
2. Organize scrap drives among em- 
ployees. Weigh and buy the scrap 
they bring in to add to what the 
plant sells. 
Done right, such a scrap drive will help 
every man on your pay roll understand that 
your business and his job depends on 


progress and prosperity in other industries. 





, President 





This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 


eight years of consulting management engineering experience. 


We invite you to write for more information, or to request 


a personal interview in your office. 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Cleveland 15, Ohio, Bulkley Building 


CHICAGO 4, City National Bank Building, 
208 S. La Salle Street 


NEW YORK 17, Graybar Building, 
420 Lexington Avenue 


























FIGURING what your vacation will cost you? If so, 
remember that the amount you plan to spend may 
unfortunately prove to be only a small part of the 
total expense. For instance — 


Any number of serious things may happen while you are 
away. You may be involved in an accident, one of the most 
frequent causes of vacation trouble, and be held financially 
liable. Or you may return to face a law suit for an accident 
that occurred at home during your absence. Suppose your 
home was burglarized or was severely damaged? Any of these 
occurrences could easily take all the joy out of your holiday 
or might wipe out your bank account UNLESS YOU ARE 
PROPERLY INSURED. 


Don’t go fishing for trouble when trouble in terms of 
financial loss can be easily and happily avoided. Cross off 
these possibilities of loss right now! Our FAMILY POLICY 
protects you against loss due to liability for damages and also 
against loss by theft, not only during vacation but throughout 
the year, wherever you or your family may be. Ask our agent or 
your broker about this exceptional protection NOW. 
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LAURA LIGHT, writer of “This 
3usiness of Education,” page 9, has been 
in the “business” for twenty years. “Teach- 
ing seems to have been 
running in our family 
since the days of my 
great grandfather,” she 
tells us. “And now my 
daughter—who has _al- 
ways said that she would 
find a more profitable 
profession than teaching, 
just graduated with hon- 
ors from the University 
of Illinois and has been asked to teach 
there next year. She’ll probably do it.” 

Mrs. Light has taught in the public 
schools of various towns in Michigan and 
in Chicago and right now is assistant to 
the president of the Chicago Teachers 
Union. She is studying journalism at 
night because, “A couple of years ago I 
decided that old age would be more in- 
teresting if one could sit with a pen in 
hand rather than knitting needles. My am- 
bition now is to bring to light some of the 
inadequacies of our social order and some 
of the corruption that takes place right 
in our midst without the general public 
knowing about it.” 

On page 9 you will find her first offer- 
ing. In “This Business of Education,” she 
shows that low salaries are by no means 
the only factor driving teachers out of the 
profession and impairing their efficiency. 









RopeERT J. ZOLLER whose article, 
“Water Safety,” appears on page 20, was 
born in Waverly, Iowa and helped finance 
four years at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa by lifeguard- 
ing in the summer. He 
became head lifeguard 
and instructor at Maytag 
Pool in Newton, Iowa. 
Because of special quali- 
Sa be fications, he became a 
: : Red Cross Lifesaving Ex- 
i aminer two years before 

he reached the minimum 
age and since then has taught elementary 
and advanced swimming, diving, lifesaving 
and water safety to hundreds of persons 
of all ages. 

He became executive secretary of his 
home-town Chamber of Commerce right 
after graduating from college and was 
one: of the country’s youngest full time 
commercial organization secretaries. But 
after only two years of community serv- 
ice, the wanderlust hit him and he joined 
the navy in the midsummer of 1940. 

After ninety days at Midshipman school, 
he spent five years at sea. He dodged Ger- 
man submarines while serving as gunnery 
officer aboard a navy oil tanker for two 
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years during the battle of the Atlantic; 
was in charge of anti-aircraft batteries 
which downed eight Jap planes in two days 
of air attacks at Saipan; served as navi- 
gator of an escort carrier in the Pacific; 
and in October, 1945 and nearly a quarter 
of a million nautical miles later, he was re- 
leased to inactive duty with seven battle 
stars and two and one-half stripes of gold 
braid. 

Right now he is on the public relations 
staff of a Philadelphia firm, but after all 
his experience on and in the water, he 
couldn’t settle down to business until he 
had “Water Safety” off his chest. 


ROBERT S. HENRY who wrote, “Two 
Ways to Run Railroads,” page 13, has been 
assistant to the president of the Associa- 
tion of American Rail- 
roads since 1934. Before 
that he had been with the 
Nashville, | Chattanooga 
and St. Louis Railway 
since 1921. And_ before 
that he was a newspaper 
man and lawyer in Nash 
ville. 

Besides being a_ fre 
quent contributor to na 
tional magazines, Mr. Henry is the author 
of books on transportation and history. In 
the former classification are This Fasci- 
nating Railroad Business, Trains, Portraits 
of the Iron Horse, and On the Railroad, 
while his three works on history are The 
Story of The Confederacy, The Story of 
Reconstruction, and “First With the Most” 
Forrest. 

His current article compares govern- 
ment operation of the railroads in World 
War I, with private operation in World 
War II. 





GUSTAV BRANDBORG, whose ar- 
ticle, “Too Much Talk,” appears on page 
12, is commercial manager of radio station 
KVOO at Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. He is Immediate 
Past President of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Tulsa, too, 
and was a member of the 
Board for several years. 

He spent ten tough 
years studying to be a 
concert baritone and then 
went into the construc- 
tion business with his 
father when he finished! He did all right 
until the depression and then, “With no 
one wanting any building done and folk 
being more interested in eating than hear- 
ing a fellow sing, I turned my attention 
toward something fairly new in the scheme 
of things—commercial radio. KVOO need- 
ed someone to convince local advertisers 
that radio was here to stay and I took on 
the job. A few years later I became com- 
mercial manager and by now I am 
convinced that radio is here to stay, not- 
withstanding some of its present faults.” 

It is one of those faults that prompted 
him to write, “Too Much Talk,” a plea 
for a return to interpretation of news by 
local commentators. 
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HAitlooral, CHAIRS 


SO BEAUTIFUL...SO COMFORTABLE...SO STURDY 


Here’s the ideal chair for your place of business. It’s good to look 


at from every angle. Beautiful in design and posture-correct in 


proportions, this new Wear-Ever Aluminum Chair provides 


comfortable relaxation wherever used. 


The lustrous, silvery alumilite finish can’t chip, crack or peel; 


does not show finger marks. Extremes in temperature and 


humidity do not affect this strong, durable chair. It levels itself 


on uneven floors. You'll like the tough, long-wearing washable 


fabric. It’s easy to keep spotless. Six rich, non-fading upholstery 


coverings to harmonize in any surroundings: Red, Green, Blue, 
Ivory, Dark Green, and Dark Brown, 
Mail the coupon for literature. 
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WEAR: EVER. 





a 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company ; 
4307 Wear-Ever Building, New Kensing | 
Send literature on the new Wear- inum Chair | 
ok ac So Oarer nae poe ii RR . Also send name | 
of nearest supplier. 
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.... but then he is not a re- 
sponsible business man. He's 
completely carefree...and, 
Mr. Business Man, you can be 
just as free of record-keeping 
and tax worries, too, when 
‘Mail-Me-Monday”" keeps your 
books and prepares all tax 
forms... for as little as 50 
cents a day. 


See '‘BOOKKEEPING” in yellow 
section of telephone book for 
nearest office. 


“ ot = ” BOOKKEEPING 
MAIL-ME-MONDAY” 800KKcEPinG 
1929 First Avenue, Dept. K, San Diego 1, Cal. 


More than 150 offices coast to coast and inCanada 


Central offices in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, and Atlanta 











Which Of These 


TIE CHAINS 
Do You Want? 





$4.80 each 


"SENIOR," created in response to your demand 
Gold-filled, 


for a finer chain in 1/20 12-Kt 





$1.50 each 


ia] " 

JUNIOR, our popular gold-plated tie chain 
so many of your brother Kiwanians proudly wear. 
Also available for Masons, K. of C.. B. L. F. 
E.. Rotary, Moose, Elks, Red Men, and most others. 
Prices include Fed. Tax and prepaid delivery. Send 
check or money order (neo COD's, please). 


PAL CRAFT COMPANY 
44 Washington St. Dept. 7K Providence 3) R. |. 
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LETTERS 


Handicraft 
Since you published the article on handi- 
craft in the April issue, I have received 
many letters from all parts of the country. 
Most of them were from heads of institu- 


| tions or teachers interested in establishing 


| a handicraft program. Also as a direct re 


1 


sult of this article, the $1200 fund raised 
by the Kiwanis Club of Alton, Illinois for 
recreation purposes has been voted for 


| handicraft and is to be disbursed through 








your 
one article still amaze me. 


any discriminatiot 


activity in the community parks. And I 
have received a letter from the chairman 
of the International Committee on Boys 
and Girls work notifying me that I will 
have thirty minutes of time to present the 
possibilities of a program on handicraft on 
an International level 
I want to thank the staff of The Ki 
wants Magazine for running the article 
about my work and I want to compliment 
you on the great influence you have on 
readers. The repercussions of this 
ALBERT P. BELANGER, KIWANIAN, 
ALTON, ILLINOIS 


The Unity of Man 
As a member of the local Kiwanis Club 
and regular reader of your publication, | 
want to record my approbation and delight 
with. the article in the May issue, “Not 
Races, Not Nations, But Man,” by J. B 
Brown. such articles regu 
larly. 


I hope to see 
SIMON HORWITZ 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
Hiring the Handicapped 
In your April issue I came across an artick 
concerning the hiring of the handicapped 
and I am very much interested in it. | 
would appreciate it if you could send me 
several copies so I can show some of our 
patients here that there is still a place in 
society for them. 
K. A. PAULSON, CHIEF, 
PREVOCATIONAL SHOP RETRAINING, 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAI 
HINES, ILLINOIS. 


Kiwanis in the Libraries 
I have occasion to consult readers refer 
ence works frequently and notice another 


service club's publication is indexed in 

| Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literatur: 

and The Kiwanis Magazine is not. Is there 
in this: 


SCHREIBER, SECY-TREAS., 
TEACHERS 


EDWIN W 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
OF MATHEMATICS, 
MACOMB, ILLINOIS 


None at all—Reader’s Guide has no preju- 
dices and no favorites. Each year tt surveys 
the libraries to find out what magazines 
are asked for most often by their patrons. 
The publications highest on the national 
list are indexed each year. The Kiwants 
Magazine will be listed as soon as it ts 
consulted often enough, but this cannot 
come about unless public library patrons 
know the magazine is on file. Therefore, 


the first step is for each club to place a 
subscription to the magasine in behalf of 
its local library. The magasine department 
constantly receives letters from the public 
asking for certain copies of the magazine 
and advising us that the local library does 
not have it 


-The Editor. 


On the Reprint Front 
In your May, 1947 issue of The Kiwanis 
Vagasine you published an article, “Are 


\mericans Losing their Neighborliness ?” 
We believe this article is excellent and 
would like your permission to condense it 
for publication in our magazine, Abundant 
Living. This publication is sponsored by 
management and distributed to employees 
with the belief that its articles on self- 
improvement and better living will do much 
to improve internal public relations and to 
strengthen the American system. 

PAUL H. BAISCH, PUBLISHER, 

EXECUTIVE PUBLICATIONS, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Reading your April, 1947 issue, I noticed 
a very interesting and current article by 
William B. Heckman, titled, “Condition 
Green.” While it is not our policy to pub 
lish material written by persons other than 
those connected with our school, this ar 
ticle is of such a nature as to warrant 
considerable interest and we would like 
permission to use it. 

RICHARD J. FINEGAN, 

THE KANSAS STATE ENGINEER, 

KANSAS STATE COLLEGE, 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS, 


This letter is to ask for your permission 
to reprint Rev. Edward W. Ziegler’s ser 
mon, “Anger is Power,” in the Christian 
Civic League Record 

GEORGE M. BERRY, SUPT., 

THE CHRISTIAN CIVIC LEAGUE OF 

WATERVILLE, MAINE. 


MAINE, 


We would like to reprint in our July issue 
of the Digest Publication the article, 
‘America’s Iron Curtain,’ by Thomas R 
Reid and which appeared in your May 
1947, issue. JOHN M. TRYTTEN, MANAGER 
PETERS AND HEDRICK, INC., 

SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, 


Hydroponics 

I have read with a great deal of interest 
the condensation of an article from yout 
magazine which was published in Maga 
sine Digest on the subject of hydroponics 
farming and wonder if you could refer me 
to anyone who can give me additional in 
formation. GEORGE SNEED, 
NEW BUFFALO, MICHIGAN 
Mr. Sneed and many others who wrote 

ferred to Agricultural 
Purdue University, 


sumilar letters were re 
Experiment Station, 
LaFayette, Indiana. Others who were m 
terested and have not yet inquired, are ad 
write directly to Purdue university 
or their own state agricultural college 
Readers are advised here, however, that 
hydroponics farming ts practicable only on 
a small scale.—The Editor. 


World Unity 

We have been much impressed by the high 
type of articles you publish in your maga 
zine. The June issue contained one to 
which we were especially drawn, “The 
Willkie of Baghdad,” by David L. Taylor. 
We feel that both Mr. Taylor and the 
editorial staff of your magazine should 
know of our appreciation. This particular 
article is very informative and most 
fascinating. 

ELIZABETH M. (MRS. J. P.) PATTERSON 

BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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This month’s cover reproduces 
a painting by LeRoy Greene, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Billings, 
1939, and a highly successful artist who has 


Montana since 


used his talent and his profession to perform 
a service to the people of his community. 
His work is described in the article, “Greene 
of the Golden IVest,” on page 23 of this 
issue, and is the 33d in the series, “The 
Story Beyond the Classification,” 
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The KIWANIS Magazine 


«  ... and Be a Eriend to Man.” 


by 0. E. Peterson, INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY 


ROM Nova Scotia to Hawaii, from Alaska to Florida, 

Kiwanians mourn the passing of a great leader and 

friend. That constant, relentless drive that Jay N. 
Emerson kept up ever since he took over the highest office 
in Kiwanis International last June came to an abrupt end 
June 12. The pace he had maintained, with the Chicago 
Convention as his anticipated climax, was too much for an 
already overburdened heart. As Mrs. Emerson was driving 
him from their home in Pullman, Washington, to his Kiwanis 
office in Spokane, she pulled over to the side of the road 
and stopped. Before she could get a doctor, it was evident 
that this time Jay’s trip had taken him to a higher realm. 

Fittingly enough, his last drive—in a program of constant 
driving to further the interests of Kiwanis—was for the pur- 
pose of closing his presidential office in Washington so he 
could go to Chicago and prepare for the annual convention. 
This day marked the anniversary of a full year of complete 
devotion to the organization’s ideals as president. 

It is well known that Jay had no interests other than his 
office in Kiwanis ever since he was elected—but it is not 
so well known that he had served Kiwanis unceasingly for 
a full quarter century. Although he held many district and 
International offices, the real story of Jay’s work lies in 





what he did in his home community. 

There are two reasons for this: First, because Jay always 
felt that what you did as a service club member was unim- 
portant if you didn’t do as much or more in your personal 
life; and, second, because when Jay’s leadership reached the 
International level, he never curtailed in any way the good 
work he was doing in his community. Every new assign- 
ment was an added responsibility to Jay—not just a good 
reason for dropping something else that others might con- 
sider less important. Everyone in Kiwanis knows how active 
he was and how much good he accomplished. But those who 
are not acquainted with his continued devotion to his com- 
munity activities and are unaware of his personal humani- 
tarian enterprises, will find the story almost unbelievable. 

His interest in boys and girls was without limit. For ten 
years straight he was chairman of the Pullman, Washington, 
club’s underprivileged child committee. For many more 
years he was superintendent of the Sunday School in his 
church. There was a 
long period of time 
when every youth found 
guilty of a crime in 
Pullman was paroled 
into Jay’s custody in- 
stead of being sentenced 
to jail. This, obviously, 
was no mere generous 
gesture, because Jay as- 


else except service to his community and to the 


ideals he believes in, is called to the side of 
the road to watch his benefactions. 





sumed full responsibility for every action of each one of 
these boys. There is no space here to tell of all his fine 
work with them except to say that never did he have any 
cause to regret his endorsement of these young people. To- 
day every one of them is a successful and respected business 
man, 

Just as there was no limit to the faith he had in young 
people, and to the lengths he would go to help others in his 
community, so there was no limit—actually, literally no 
limit—to the energy and devotion with which he carried 
out the office of president of Kiwanis International. This 
needs no proof. He died in the service of his organization 
—greater love hath no man than this. 

His last great effort had been to stop the forces of com- 
munism which he believed are our greatest menace to na- 
tional security and international peace. He made many pub- 
lic addresses on the subject. But here again, few knew the 
real depths to which he would plunge in devoting himself 
to what he believed was right. At one time, Jay actually 
attended communist meetings—he carried one of their cards. 
This is one of the few projects where he met a slight set- 
back. His true feelings soon were discovered and he was 
barred from further participation, 

A long list could be written of the personal sacrifices and 
tireless endeavors that Jay assumed—most of them without 
even an announcement— in order to do what he felt was his 
share in carrying the burden of service to his community, 
to his nation and to humanity. And the offices and honors 
he has held both in Kiwanis and out are almost as endless 
as his devotion to them. 

Right after Christmas of last year, he had a severe heart 
attack and his doctor told him that he would have to pull 
over to the side of the road and rest. Jay compromised- 
he agreed to slow down. But his close friends and those who 
worked with him on his International Board and we on the 
staff knew how difficult it was for Jay to do this. Only two 
weeks before his death, accompanied by Mrs. Emerson, he 
had completed an eastern itinerary which included a confer- 
ence at the White House on June 4 with President Truman. 
The rest, he promised himself, would come after the con 
vention, when he planned to go to Hawaii to present per 
sonally the charters to 
three new clubs recent- 
ly completed there. 


A humanitarian who has given up all What is said about 


him here in tribute will 
seem we"k to the many 
young people now 
grown to adulthood 
whom he had rehabili- 
tated and the many 





others whom he had befriended. In 













that permanent rest haven, off the side 
of the busy road, Jay will enjoy an 
eternity of pleasure in watching the 
effects of his good works as carried 


on through the persons he has helped. 
—_—_ @ — 


President Jay has been a Kiwantan 


ever since he became a charter member 
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Above, to the left, Jay receives the gavel from retiring president Ham Holt and starts the 
administration which he pursued so energetically that he expended himself before he could 
complete it. Below, Jay is pictured as he arrived at the Weeks Airport, Fairbanks, Alaska, 
to present the charter to the first of three Kiwanis clubs to be organized in the territory. 


nm _ BUILD FOR PEACE- 
' PATRIOTISM -OPPORTUNITY 








Here Jay is presiding at the International Council held in Chicago, October 30 to November 
2, 1946. These sessions were so well attended and the material so enthusiastically presented 
that Jay’s council has often been referred to as the most successful in all Kiwanis history. 





One of the last visitations Jay made was to the Bluefield, West Virginia club. He is shown 
here just before the start of the meeting with, left to right, J. S. Dudley. Sr., Pres. Jay, 
Paul C. Thomas, District Governor and J. S. Dudley, Jr., President of the Bluefield Club. 
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of the Kiwanis Club of Pullman, Wash- 
ington, on March 27, 1922. Ten years 
later he became its president. He was 
Lieutenant Governor in 1934 and Gov- 
ernor of the Pacific-Northwest District 
in 1939. He was an International 
Trustee in 1943-1944 and 1944-1945 and 
International Treasurer in 1945-1946. 
He has been a member or chairman of 
more than a score of International and 
Board committees. 

He is the immediate past chairman of 
the Post-Victory Employment Commit 
tee for the State of Washington and a 
member of the Pullman Planning Coun 
cil. He has also been president of the 
local chamber of commerce and a mem 
ber of the Pullman Betier Business 
Bureau. 

Jay Emerson served as one of the 
Federal Food Administrators during 
World War I. He is founder of the 
Kiwanis Circle K fraternity for college 
youths. 

He was a member of the Methodist 
Church and resided in Pullman con 
tinuously for the past forty years. Dw 
ing that time he was engaged in a bust 
ness way as owner and operator of 
several retail mercantile establishments, 
retiring several years ago in favor of 
his son. 

President Jay is survived by Mrs. 
Emerson, who resides at 1209 Maple 
Street, Pullman, Washington, his son, 
Robert, and his daughter, Mrs. Wyman 
Cox, to whom the profound sympath) 


of 178,000 Kiwanians and their fami- 


lies is extended. xk*** 





Here is Jay in all his warmth and sincerity, 
receiving, together with Mrs. Emerson, at a 
party held by his local (Pullman, Wash.) club. 
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It is more than low salaries that make teachers desert their profession 


and this teacher of twenty years’ experience tells the entire story. She 


gives several causes of inefficiency in the public schools which members 


of the community can correct because they are often responsible for them. 


Lhis 


Business or HpucaTION 


by Laura Light ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, CHICAGO TEACHERS UNION 
c 


UTHER BURBANK once said, “If 
we had paid no more attention 
to our plants than we have to our 

children we would now be living in a 
jungle of weeds.” 

Let’s look at our children’s educa- 
tional jungle as a business enterprise. 
The United States spends over $3,000,- 
000,000 for education annually. Of 
course, that’s a small business compared 
with our peacetime army and navy, 
which costs $25,000,000,000 annually, or 
evell our country’s liquor business, 
which amounts to $7,000,000,000. But 
would a business man invest $3,000,- 
000,000 in a concern and hire unskilled 
workers because they are cheaper? 
That is what is happening in our 
schools. Qualified teachers are leaving 
the profession so fast that now one out 
of every seven teachers has substandard 
training, compared with one out of 
every 400 six years ago. 

The low salary is one of the reasons 
why teachers are dissatisfied with the 
profession, but not the only reason. 
Another is that the spoils system has 
and not only ham- 





entered our schools 
pers efficient teaching but stifles any in- 
centive to teach conscientiously. 
Recently, when new reading books 
were to be ordered for a Detroit sub- 
urb, the first grade teachers had the 
opportunity to examine readers at a 
convention. They all agreed to turn in 
their order to the superintendent for 
But the books that 
were bought for them were not the ones 


one certain book. 


the teachers had chosen. The superin- 


tendent gave various reasons. However, 
the salesman who handled the books 
the teachers had recommended, told the 
teachers that he could not offer as “big 
a cut” as his competitor. 





And often integrity and efficiency are 
disregarded so that key positions in a 
school system can be given to friends 
or relatives of those on the schoolboard. 

In the Detroit 
schoolboard member sent his car each 
election day to take the teachers whom 


same suburb one 


he knew would vote his way to the 
polls. If the voter had been careless 
enough not to be registered, the politi- 
cian would give the judge of the elec- 
tion an excuse and have the vote sworn 
to. 

The principals’ examination given in 
Chicago in 1937 was notorious. Court 
followed which showed that 
qualified people failed to pass the ex- 


cases 


aminations while friends and relatives 
of the school board members were suc- 
cessful and were immediately given 
principalships. The superintendent who 
served for the same board had countless 
textbooks published under his name and 
placed them in the schools as fast as he 
could call in the books that were being 
used. 

Companies that sell school supplies 
are often influential in placing certain 
men in administrative positions. 

A few years ago when a new super- 
intendent was to be hired in one city 
in Ohio, the president of the board of 
education reported that two book agents 
registered at a local hotel and stayed 
there working for their candidate until 
the superintendent was appointed. 

In another town, after an announce- 
ment had been made that there was to 
be a change in administrators, book 
agents appeared at a picnic which the 
retiring superintendent was attending. 
The agents had a long, private conver- 
sation with the superintendent, who 
later announced, “I have a position for 


next year.” 

A company that sells school desks is 
known to have paid all the expenses of 
a trip to a national superintendents’ 
meeting for the business manager of 
one of our own midwestern city schools 

The superintendent in another small 
city suddenly came into possession of a 
beautiful cabinet radio which he said 
he “won on a raffle’ from a book com 
pany. Later he “won” a beautiful floor 
lamp. 

These are not isolated cases. In 
Indiana the school people talk about 
the book companies “playing checkers 
with the superintendents.” 
stories come from New York, Ken- 
tucky, California, and 
states. 


Similar 
many other 


People simply are not careful about 
the type of employees they choose to 


















run the business of education in this 
country. 

In Carbondale, Illinois, the president 
of the Grade School Board was elected 
unanimously by a vote of 77. Only 77 
voters in that city of over 7,000 people 
were interested enough in their chil- 
dren’s schools to cast a vote for presi- 
dent of the school board. 


Politic re a part of our. democratic 
et ind are instrumental in running 
the business of our country. Only 
CCA e of the inertia or carelessness 


of honest citizens has the poils system 


permeated our schools. People are 


ifraid to “get into politics” for fear of 
their | ands 


suffering 


thing 


consequently 
“the 


dirty ; 


the children are under 


econd tring team’ of teachers, ac- 
United 


ducation 


ding to the States Commis 


mner ot | 
In lhe 


Myth of Educational Oppor- 


tunity,” Dr. John Norton, of Teachers 


College, Columbia University, says that 
only 17 per cent of the American youth 
today receive first-rate education and 
x3 per cent get average to poor. The 
education of one-fourth of the average 
QO poor 1 rossly inadequate 
\nothe1 muirce oft concern to teach- 
the lack of appreciation of the 
I ot the trained expe rienced 
teache he teacher prohibited from 
exercisin he ki because of domi- 
ito by parent choolboards, and 
politically al t< d administrators 
fhe work in the office of the school 
often take preced ce over classroom 
ictivit d teachet ire ordered to 
their classes to send records or 
data to the office. In some places 


dictate rigid rules of dress or 


conduct ro! t< ichers and very fre- 


quently board rules prohibit hiring 

ied teachers, or they distinguish 
tween sexes in rate of pay. 

Collections for philanthropic purposes 


successful otherwise are 








finally assigned to the schools. During 


the war, children spent many hours of 


school time collecting scrap iron, waste 


paper, hooks for the soldiers, old 
jewelry to send to the islands, and 


bundles for Britain. Then the teachers 
and committees of children spent count 


] 


less more hours of school time weigh- 
ing, sorting and boxing the material 
collected and computing the figures to 
see who won the collection contests 


Teachers were willing to help with such 
worthy projects and hesitated to com- 
plain because they did not want to seem 
to be unpatriotic. But the children were 
the losers. 

\nother 


to consider 


le for the business man 


Would one work 


many 


ang 
is this: 
man in industry be given so 
people to handle, or so much work to 
do, that the results would be inferior? 
In many schools classes are so large 
that 


account the 


teachers are unable to take into 


individual differ- 


pupils 


ences. The regimentation which neces- 


sarily follows, antagonizes the pupils. 


Consequently, their conduct hinders 


their own learning as well as that of 
the others in the class. 

This is not a new condititon. It pre 
vailed in many places before there was 
because of lack 


a shortage of teachers 


People will 


bills 


plaining, but fight a school tax of equal 


of sufficient funds, pay 


their light and gas without com 


amount. 


One family in Chicago pays a school 


tax of $86.40 on their $9000 home. This 


is less than their gas and light bills 
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which average $8 a month or $96 a 


year. Their two children receive 10 


months’ education for $43.20 each or 
$1.08 a week. That is less than twenty- 
two cents a day for a teacher’s five or 
six hours’ work plus the use of the 
the and 
books. That seems pretty low, doesn’t 
it? 


A short time ago Toledo passed a 


school building, equipment, 


tax levy which reduced the school fund 
that had to be 


night 


so much salaries cut 


and school and kindergarten 


eliminated. This amounted to an aver- 
age saving of one cent a day per citi- 
zen.. The saving per family amounted 
to less than the price of a cigar a day. 
Well, the old saying about getting what 
you pay for is applicable to the business 
of education as well as to any other 
business. 

People have not been alarmed about 
the condition of our educational system 
because two world wars have proved 
that the United States is a powerful 
country. We became this stronghold of 
economic, social, political, and military 
power by virtue of our public educa- 
tion system, and the educational lag 
in other countries made this rise easy. 
Today the situation seems to be chang 
ing. Under Great Britain’s new educa- 
tional system she has doubled her funds 
and pays 3 per cent of her national in- 
come for schools. Russia now pays 7.5 
per cent while the United States pays 
2 per its national in 


less than cent of 


come for education. 

The result of such poor economy is 
evidenced by the exodus of teachers 
the The 


teacher spends four or five non-earning 


from profession. average 


years to get an education. During this 
time she might have been earning at 
The that 
schooling is $4,000 to $5,000. Her in 


least $2000 a year. cost of 


vestment in education, therefore, is 
equivalent to $12,000 to $15,000, the 
price of a good farm or a small busi- 
Then 


\bout one-half as much as an unskilled 


what does she receive? 


hess, 
worker. 
Is it 


forming unions? The American Fede 
affliated with A. F. 


any wonder that teachers are 
ration of Teachers, 
of L., now has locals in nearly three 
fourths of the cities of the nation which 
have a population of over one hundred 
thousand, including all but one of the 
When jani- 


tors brag that they get almost as much 


twenty-five largest cities. 
as teachers, and engineers are paid 
more than principals, the teacher learns 


her lesson. 
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“Teachers were willing to help in these worthy projects . 


Teachers used to form associations 
for study and the furtherance of their 
profession, But after losing court 
battles with boards of education in try- 
ing to protect their tenure rights, and 
being refused an advancement in pay 
after money has been appropriated for 
that purpose, teachers find themselves 
joining with the large, powerful groups 
of labor. 

Here is one example why a union 
was formed. A few years ago Duluth, 
Minnesota, held up the contracts of all 
teachers until the end of summer, in 
spite of the fact that the tenure law 
gave the teachers a right to remain in 
their positions unless their work was 
unsatisfactory. There was an attempt 
at wholesale discharge. As new teachers 
were being hired, some who had been 


granted leave of absence were coerced 








into coming back to teach at substitute’s 
pay. One of them was actually substi- 
tuting in her own room for herself. 
The teachers continued to be harassed 
and misused until the association 
changed into a union and affiliated with 
labor. 

All of the conditions that have been 
mentioned point toward a deteriorating 
school system. What has caused it? 
The lack of public recognition of the 
character and importance of teaching, 
and the lack of public interest and pub- 
lic demand for good schools. Money 
is not being saved. Inadequate educa- 
tion is costly in the long run because 
while our schools deteriorate, juvenile 
delinquency increases. Paying high 
prices to punish the delinquents is as 
sensible as locking the barn after the 
horse has been stolen. 

Conditions can be changed if the 


. but the children were the losers.” 


legislators and school officials under- 
stand that the people expect good legis 
lation and adequate school funds. 
Teachers will feel more comfortable 
if they are accepted socially and re 
spected like the people of other pro 
fessions, and they will return to the 
classrooms -only when given adequate 
salaries. 

If we expect our young people to 
believe that democracy is the best form 
of government, we must show them as 
well as tell them. Let’s clear up the 
jungle in our educational system and 
put the business of our schools on a 
paying basis. : 

The problem is not just for the 
teachers nor for those directly engaged 
in education. It is the business of every 
parent, every business man and cer 
tainly the concern of service club mem 


xk 











HAVE come to the conclusion that 

there is too much talk in the United 

States—in the world, for that mat- 
ter. No one seems to have time to sit 
down and think. We insist on someone 
else doing that for us and so was born, 
and exists today, the “commentator,” 
that not too unique individual who 
knows all and has no hesitancy what- 
Now, | 


don't object to anyone speaking his mind 


ever in telling and retelling it. 


ibout any subject so long as those who 
hear him continue to exercise sufficient 
mental alertness themselves to find the 
flaws as well as the jewels in = such 


opinion, With radio commentators, un- 


fortunately, this seems not to be the 


case and I’m worried about it. 

Being actively occupied in the broad 
casting business, I'm probably a very 
unwise person to even suggest that com 
mentators are not the oracles that they 
are supposed to he However, | think 
it’s high time we broadcasters admit of 
the danger that lies in continued disre 
gard of this obvious fact. 

There is too much talk by unqualified 
commentators and too little thinking on 
the part of the average citizen. Paren 
thetically, what is true of radio is also 
true of newspapers and magazines, but | 
am primarily concerned with broadcast 
ing, for the spoken word is far more 
powerful in its persuasion and reaches 
multiple millions each day. 

\ network commentator «sits before 
his microphone day after day and speaks 
to millions of radio listeners scattered 
throughout every part of our nation and 
representative of every economic level. 
Some people listen eagerly to his words 
hecause they believe everything he says 
Since they want to appear well in- 
formed, they pass along his words and 
beliefs as their own. Others listen be- 
cause they believe this man _ (their 
favorite commentator) has access to 
“inside” information denied to them. 
Possibly he has, but so-called “inside” 


information is not always correct. Some 


By Gustav K. Brandborg 





IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT, 
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listen because they are too busy to gather 
enough news to formulate an opinion 
of their own. Still others listen just be- 
cause the commentator supplies food for 
conversation, not necessarily thought. 
\ few listen because they actively re 
sent everything this particular commen 
tator says and they want to refute it all. 
These listeners are as dangerous to 
themselves and the nation as are the 
others because, every once in a while, a 
commentator is right. All of these 
people are lazy. 

So, what happens? The reverse of 
the thing which has made America a 
great nation. Thinking on important 
issues is concentrated at the so-called 
“top” rather than at the bottom, the 
“grass roots.” The top, I say, because 
network commentators must seek to ob 
tain their important contacts and associ 
ations from among the top men in gov 
ernment and finance. This is necessary 
in order to qualify them as being wiser 
than their listeners because most of them 
have no other qualifications (except, 
perhaps, training in elocution) beyond 
those possessed by the majority of their 
listeners. Another case of distance lend- 
ing enchantment. 

No man can live the pace it is neces 
sary for a network commentator to 
maintain in order to remain at least 
even with competition and still have the 
calm and detached viewpoint of the 
average citizen whose objective think- 
ing is not colored by “authoritative” 
statements just given him by an official 
whose motives may not always be the 
issuance of information, alone. No, the 
average citizen, given the facts, can 
form a good opinion if he is not con- 
fused by extraneous matter carefully 
digested by his favorite commentator 


“cc 


and spewed forth as something “straight 
from the mouth of. the horse’ which 
came to this man alone because of his 
close connections with those in power 
at the moment. 

In addition, ten minutes after a com- 
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mentator receives an important piece of 
news concerning any field of endeavor, 
he feels qualified to air his conclusions, 
while an expert on that very subject 
would need days in which to give care 
ful consideration to the same material 
before attempting an answer! This is 
absurd. 

Frankly, to bring things to a head, 
I don’t believe networks should carry 
commentators ! 

Networks, I believe, should dissemi- 
nate factual news. Local station people 
should make comment. For, inversely, 
a local commentator will stimulate 
thinking, because his fellow citizens will 
recognize in him no superior intellect 
and will therefore freely disagree with 
his analysis. This plan will develop local 
interpretation of national and interna 
tional news. Multiple local interpreta 
tions will combine to build national 
opinion through the proper elective 
channels. This is the Constitutional 
plan. As it is now, national selective 
thinking comes full blown to every cor 
ner of the nation with mass impact. This 
is directly contrary to the basic plan of 
our form of government and inherently 
dangerous, as well. Any man or group 
in power, with proper network cover 
age, can sell an idea which could neve1 
be sold from the grass roots up. Along 
that pathway lies ruin. 

[ believe America can remain free 
only so long as free thinking is dili 
gently employed by all of the people. 
No single man is wise enough to talk 
to millions of his fellow Americans day 
after day, week in and week out, for 
months and years at a time on subjects 
of national importance! The spoken 
word, when employed by experts, is fat 
too powerful to permit of such daily 
influence. The greatest network patriot, 
convinced though he may be as to the 
worth of his personal opinion, can, 
nevertheless, if he be wrong, quickly do 
inestimable damage, for millions are at 
once wrong with him. Had they been 
left to their own thinking, they would 
probably have come up with a different 
answer. 

So, I say, let’s start doing more think- 
ing for ourselves! Let us get the facts, 
then think! By so doing we can help 
America regain its early day vision, its 
vigor, its ability to see all of the sides 
of any question, to say yes or no, and 
thereby to exercise not only our right 
but our duty as American citizens! Pre- 
digested food is fine for infants but 
adults require sterner stuff if they are 
to remain vigorous and healthy. ®* * * 
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Two Ways 
To Run 
Railroads 


By Robert S. Henry 


ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROADS 


N THE summer of 1941, nearly two 

years after war began in Europe, 

a representative cross section of the 
population was asked whether they 
thought it would be a good thing, if the 
United States were drawn into war, to 
have the government take over opera- 
tion of the railroads. Forty-five per 
cent of those who were asked (one-half 
of those with an opinion on the subject) 
said, “Yes.” 

Many of those questioned had no rec- 
ollection of the operation of railroads by 
the government during the first World 
War; many others had never heard of 
it. They had no reason to have an opin- 
ion, except for the feeling that in such 
a time of emergency as war only the 
government had the strength and pow- 
ers necessary to operate so vital a:factor 
in war performance as rail transport. 

But there were men on the railroads, 


A. A. R. phot 
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Here is a comparison of the difference 





between rai'road management in World War | under the 






government and in World War Il when the 






private owners rétained control. 



























U. S. Army Signal Corps photo 
Caught unawares, without sufficient motor transportation, the army called upon the railroads 
early in the war to transport whole divisions by rail, including the rolling stock. Here the 
Ist Armored Division is en route by rail to Rock Hill, S. C. for the fall, 1941, maneuvers. 
shippers and men in industry, and men for the world, and the better way was 
did 


recollection of what had happened twen- 


followed. 
The 


Ninety per cent of the war freight and 


in government who have a clear 


results proved their wisdom. 
ty years earlier, and who knew there 
was a better way to handle this admit- 97 per cent of the war passenger travel 
tedly huge and difficult task. Those men was moved by rail and in a manner, 
according to the Army’s war time Chief 
of that 


impairment of military effectiveness... 


prevailed, fortunately for the nation and 


Transportation, “involved no 






and only a limited curtailment of civil- 






ian privileges.” 






A secondary result was a reduction 






of the number of persons who favored 






war time operation of railroads by gov- 






ernment from 45 per cent of those quer- 
ied in 1941 to 13 per cent in 1946. This 
probably represents an irreducible mini- 









This picture, taken during World War I, shows 
railroad cars being used to store merchandise, 
under orders of the Federal Government which 
had complete charge of railroad transportation. 













Southern Pacific R. R. 


Carrying this huge coast defense gun from Massachusetts to California was one of the many big 
emergency undertakings the railroads were called upon to perform during World War II under 
circumstances of decreased manpower and with material priorities going to the military services. 





LU. S, Arm 


y Signal Corps pl 


Even such “sea going’ equipment as these landing craft were a burden to the railroads who had 
to carry them “piggy back” on box cars from inland cities where they were manufactured to ports 
of embarkation. These are on the way to New York harbor for shipping to the European theater. 


mum of those who feel as a matter of 
principle that all major productive en- 
terprises, and especially those involving 
in element of public service, should be 
rovernment operated. 


In the first World War, the 


were ope rated by the gvovern- 


when 
railroads 
an effort was made to expedite 


the 


ment, 


ind control trafhc through use of 


rovernment priorities tor the movement 
These priorities 


ot pretet red freight. 


finally became so extensive and so gen- 
that to tell the 


harassed railroad man which priority 


eral there was no one 


had priority over all the other priorities 
In 1918 there 


000 freight cars in this country but that 


were more than 2,300,- 


wasn’t enough to handle a freight traffic 


which was equivalent to moving 405 
billion tons one mile in a year, without 
chronic congestion and delay. In 1944, 


the peak freight year of the second 


World War, there were in service only 
1,770,000 freight cars—more than half 
i million fewer than in 1918—but they 
were enough to handle a freight traffic 


ilmost twice as great as that of 1918, 


billion 


one mile, and to do it successfully. 


equivalent to moving 737 tons 

And it was done without priorities 
or other centralized direction. It was 
done by a simple system of decentralized 
control which put the responsibility for 
each movement of freight upon the peo- 
ple who knew most about it 


had 


the carrier who was to move it, 


the ship- 


per who something to be moved, 
and the 
receiver who wanted to get the freight 
The basic principle was that no freight 
should be loaded into cars unless it 
could be unloaded promptly at destina 
tion. The adoption of this simple rule 
such congestions as 
those of the first World War in which. 


200,000 


of action avoided 


at times, as many as loaded 


freight cars, most of them carrying 
priority tags, were backed up along the 
Eastern seaboard waiting to be un- 
loaded. 

During the long years of the depres- 
sion before the war, when the railroads 
had a huge surplus of freight cars, few 
new cars were built. With the coming 


of the war, when freight traffic doubled 


phok 
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and more, it was not possible to get the 


materials and labor to build as many 
cars as the railroads thought they need- 
ed. Now that it is all over, there are 
those who say that the railroads should 
have foreseen the war and bought a wat 
fleet of cars ahead of time, even though 
the nation was being assured of peace 
and the government had not provided 
itself with war fleets of ships or planes. 

Be that as it may, the big fact about 
rail transportation in the second World 
War is that 


effective cooperation of 


with the organized and 
shippers, hs 
ceivers of freight and carriers, and 
[ minimum 
The 


railroads, and the country were left with 


through intensive use of a 


of equipment, the job was done. 


a legacy of transportation difficulties, 
however, due to the wearing out of old 
cars, in this intensive service faster than 
new ones could be built. This difficulty 
is still with us, because since the wat 
it has continued to be impossible to get 
enough materials to build new cars as 
fast as the old ones are being retired. 
During 1946 the average number of new 
built 3.400 


month, as against nearly 5,000 cars per 


cars was only about pei 


month retired. In the first two months 
of 1947, the 


even less, but relief is in sight throug] 


building was 


rate of car 
an undertaking of the steel companies 


to make available, beginning in the 


middle of 1947, enough steel for the 
railroad’s repair program and for build 
10,000 It is 


hoped that by the time this is published, 


ing new cars monthly. 
the rate of new car building will begin 
to exceed the rate of retiring those cars 
The railroads 
100,000 


worn out in war service. 
have on order now more than 
new cars, or enough to use up all the 
steel which is expected to be available 
1948. 

The major contrast between operation 
of the railroads in the two World War 


until well beyond the middle of 


was that the far greater task of the 
second war was handled without the 
confusion and congestion of the first. 


But that was not the only gain to the 
government and the nation. 

Operation of the railroads by the gov 
ernment during the first World War re- 
sulted in a deficit of approximately 
$1,600,000 ,000—a loss of almost $2,000,- 
000 per day that had to be met by tax- 
payers. 

Private operation of the -railroads in 
the second war left no deficit to be met 
by the taxpayers, and in fact, the rail- 
roads paid into the Federal treasury, 
during the war years, a total of more 
than billion dollars in 


hive taxes —a 
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contribution © which 
$4,000,000 a day. 
There was a six and half billion dol- 


averaged nearly 


lar difference between the two opera- 
tions in the matter of tax revenues and 
expenses to taxpayers—a difference of 
almost $6,000,000 a day in favor of the 
taxpayers of the United States. 

But this is not all the gain to the 
government and the public. During the 
first World War the United States Rail- 
road Administration found it necessary 
to raise freight rates 25 per cent and 
still there was a substantial deficit. Up- 
on the return of the roads to private 
operation, conditions were such that the 
had 
to grant still other freight increases, so 
that the total rise in freight rates dur- 
ing and immediately after the first World 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


War was approximately 80 per cent. 
On the other hand, at the close of the 
second World War, the railroads still 
were hauling freight at rates no higher 
than 
fact, had been reduced during the war 
This was notably true of the 
of ot 


freight, on which the railroads had made 


pre-war levels. Many rates, in 
period. 


movement countless items war 
special reduced rates for the govern- 
ment. 

During the war years there were two 
general increases in railroad wage rates 
with still a third increase effective Jan- 


three increases put the average level of 
rail wage rates more than 50 per cent 
above what they were when war began 
in Europe in 1939. During the same 
years there had been a like advance in 
the average unit prices of the fuel, ma- 
terials and supplies which railroads buy 
and use, but it was not until January 1, 
1947, that there was any permanent ad- 
vance in railroad freight rates. Today, 
in 1947, the average revenue which rail- 
roads get for hauling a ton of freight 
one mile is still only about 15 per cent 
more than it was in 1939, and 12 per 
cent less than the postwar rates after 
the first World War. And this, despite 
the fact that wages, which are the rail- 
road's largest item of cost, average more 
than 50 per cent above 1939 levels, and 
more than 80 per cent above wage levels 
after the first World War. 

Not all these differences are attrib- 
utable to the different system of railroad 
operation in the two wars, of course. 
the the 
billion 


Between two railroads 


11 
plant and equipment—better tracks and 


wars, 
spent dollars on improved 
vards, better signals and communica 
tions, better shops and terminals, better 
cars and engines. This was not govern 
but The 
improvements were not made in contem- 


ment money railroad money. 


plation of war. They were made for 


the more prosaic purpose of turning out 


uary 1, 





1946. The combination of these 








An Ames, lowa, Kiwanian, “Dad” 


better transportation 


service at 


One Man Youth Committee 


Carr and “Mom” Carr, who “like children,” 


have adopted and reared a family of 72 of them. 


E VERYBODY who knows him calls 


him “Dad,” and probably no man in 
the United States today is more deserv- 
ing of the title than Kiwanian R. E. 
Carr of Ames, Iowa, who has helped 
Mrs. Carr rear a family of 72 children, 
all adopted. 

Of the 72 children they have raised 
just because “We like children,” only 





three of them have been legally adopted. 
But the other 69 were showered with 
as much love and care as if the Carrs 
were responsible by law for their well- 
being. 

The started their 


Carrs “family.” 


lower 
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real cost. But in time of war those ex- 
penditures of railroad money paid off 
handsomely for the taxpayers, the rate 
payers and the nation. 

The have, indeed, paid off far more 
the the 
companies and their owners and 


for nation than for railroad 
in- 
vestors. Even when handling the heavy 
and highly concentrated business of war 
the 


which averaged less than 5 per cent on 


time, railroads earned a_ return 
their net property investment. With the 
continued rise in wages and other costs, 
since the war, and the changes in the 
nature of traffic, this return went down 
to 234 per cent, in 1946, and is expected 
Such 


earnings — barely half the 6 per cent 


to be only 3 per cent in 1947, 


which most persons look upon as a mini- 
mum return on the investment in such 
a business—are not sufficient to main 
tain the steady flow of funds for invest- 
ment in improved plant and equipment 
which proved its worth so vitally in 
time of war, and which is equally im 
portant in time of peace for the pres- 
ervation of private ownership and busi 
ness management in the transportation 


field. 


And is that worth preserving? The 
contrast between the results and effects 
of the operation of railroads in the 


United States in the two: world wars is 
not the only answer to the question 


x *& ok 


but it is sufficient. 


many years ago when Mrs. Carr’s 
mother died and her brothers and sisters 
1ad to go to an orphanage. She didn’t 
like that. So she and “Dad” took the 
brothers and sisters from the orphanage 
and gave them a home. 

As those children grew up the Carrs 
looked around for others to befriend. 
The next was a baby whose mother had 
died in an Ames hospital. Since that 
time children have been received by the 
Carrs through friends, service 
agencies, and sometimes by their own 
choice. There have been only a few 
times that has contributed 
any money to help finance a _ child’s 
care. 

Despite their age and the fact that 
they are not independently wealthy, the 
Carrs have taken in 16 children since 
1939 when they had reared a total of 
They have followed the practice of 
carrying the children along until they 
are graduated from high school. Several 
have gone to college and_ received 
degrees. ‘ 

Even in his work, “Dad” Carr is 
dealing with children as he operates a 
roller skating rink in the months that 
are not suitable for operation of the only 


S¢ cial 


someone 


56. 


outdoor swimming pool in Ames. 
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BY EDUCATING THE LEADERS OF THE NEAR EAST IN DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES, SEVERAL 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES ARE DOING MORE TO STOP COMMUNISM THAT OUR ARMIES CAN. 


ADVENTURE IN 
UNDERSTANDING 


By Albert W. Staub 


. 


DIRECTOR, NEAR EAST COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


OW that Congress has commit- 
ted the United States to the 
new Truman foreign policy in 

Greece and Turkey, will this material 
and financial aid prove to be the irre- 
sistible force to block the expansion of 
Russian Communism in the Near East 
and pave the way to world peace? 

Certainly there is much to be said in 
favor of spending an average war budget 
in a diplomatic struggle rather than to 
sacrifice eventually more resources and 
millions of lives in a third World War. 

But are material and financial aid 
enough? The struggle between democ- 
racy and communism goes far beyond 
equipping armies, reconstructing the 
economic order, and alleviating the mis- 
eries following this war. All these steps 
are necessary but in the final analysis 
the decision as to whether democracy 
or communism will emerge as the ac- 
cepted order in the Near East will be 
determined in the minds of the peoples 
of this strategic region. 

No nation anywhere has citizens more 
keenly interested in education than does 
the United States. No nation has such 
a widespread school system. No nation 
has as high a literacy among its peoples 
—not just the ability to read and write, 
but of higher education. 

And this concern for education has 
not been confined to our national bound- 
aries. Americans have taken our educa- 
tional system to other countries through- 
out the world, establishing secondary 
and higher education on the American 
pattern thousands of miles from our 
shores. Thousands of students from 
overseas have come and seek to come 
to the United States for further educa- 
tion. World War II has accented this 
flow of students from abroad, since 
European universities suffered such great 


“As a result of their education in this university 
they had become acquainted with American 
ideals.” 


damage physically and in personnel dur- 
ing the war. 

Most people know that as a result of 
the Boxer Rebellion, China’s indemnity 
has gone into the education of her 
people. Others know of the grants made 
to bring Filipinos here to our schools. 
The Institute of International Educa- 
tion for years has been helping outstand- 
ing students from many countries to 
study in the United States. The Ful 
bright bill passed by Congress proposes 
that the money realized from the sale 
of surplus war supplies abroad be used 
to further American education. 

Americans have done more than this 

-and for a longer time. They have 
proved their belief in democracy by 
seeking to carry to the world our dem 
ocratic concept. Understanding and 
knowledge are the greatest factors in 
world peace. 

If our new foreign policy is to be a 
success—if it is to succeed in the Near 
East—it will be because a strong educa 
tional foundation has been laid there by 
Americans during the past 80 years. 

In six nations bordering the very 
vital area at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean, there are schools found- 
ed by Americans, financed by Ameri- 
cans, taught by Americans and in the 
English language. 

The test has successfully been passed. 
The records of OSS and the State De- 
partment are not too confidential to re- 
veal that in the war, alumni, faculty and 
students of these schools were the basis 
for the English and American opera 
tions in Greece, Turkey, Iran and the 
entire Mediterranean territory. 

What schools are these? Well, the 
two oldest of the eight which today 
make up the Near East College Associ- 
ation are the American University of 
Beirut and Robert College. The latter 
was founded in Istanbul in 1863 by a 
missionary who baked bread at night 
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and sold it to the British troops and 
to Florence Nightingale during the 
Crimean War. The former was founded 
at Beirut, Lebanon, in 1866 by the same 
missionary people. Over 50 per cent of 
the graduates of the Near East Colleges 
at the San Francisco Conference of the 
United Nations represented Beirut Uni- 
versity. This was more than Harvard, 
Yale, Oxford, Cambridge or any other 
university in the world. In all, 29 of 
the delegates were graduates of these 
schools and today several have been 
named to major positions in the United 
Nations organization. His Excellency, 
Faris el-Khouri, a distinguished grad- 
uate of the American University of 
Beirut, is Syria's representative on the 
Security Council. 

On these two schools, the Near East 
College Association was founded in 
1919. Today, 28 years later, there are 
eight colleges in the Association and 
many other schools seeking membership. 

Members of the Near East College 
Association, in addition to Robert Col- 
lege and Beirut, are: Istanbul Woman’s 
College; International College, also at 
Beirut ; Damascus College, Syria; Amer- 
ica’ School for Boys, Baghdad, Iraq; 
Athens College, Greece; and American 
College of Sofia, Bulgaria. 

Youngest of these is Damascus Col- 
lege which was opened in 1945 at the 
request of the Syrian government, just 
as Athens was opened in 1925 by invi- 
tation of the Greek people and with the 
encouragement of their government. 

Together the colleges have a combined 
enrollment of more than 5,000 students 
representing 40 nationalities and 30 re- 
ligions, and more than 40,000 alumni. 
The alumni have spear-headed progress 
in every walk of life from introducing 
modern pasteurization of milk to estab- 
lishing the pioneer Arabic newspaper in 
Egypt. They have risen to high posts 
in their governments. At least 12 are 
representing their nations in Washing- 
ton Legations. Two of them are Minis- 
ters to the United States from the new 
Republics of Lebanon and Syria. 

America’s cultural investment in these 
Near East countries has resulted in sig- 
nificant returns. The graduates have 
learned to talk our language, but more 
important, they have been given a basic 
understanding of. western civilization 
and American democracy. This reser- 
voir of goodwill that has been created 
over the years was an important factor 
in the Allied war effort. 

Roy W. Henderson, Director of the 
State Department’s Office of Near East- 
ern and African Affairs, told this story: 


“A prominent official who has spent 
many years in the Near East, told me 
some time ago that, in his opinion, the 
American University of Beirut, more 
than any other single influence in the 
Near East, was responsible for the loy- 
alty of the Near East peoples to the 
democratic powers during the course of 
the war. He pointed out that military 
developments might have been quite 
different had there not been hundreds of 
officials and intellectual leaders in that 
area, who, as a result of their education 
in this University had become acquainted 
with American ideals. Because of this 
knowledge, the enemies’ insidious propa- 
ganda had no effect upon them.” 
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“. . . baked bread at night and sold it to 
the British troops during the Crimean War.” 


With the exception of the American 
College of Sofia, all of these institutions 
remained open during the war and 
emerged with enhanced prestige. So im- 
portant were these colleges considered 
for the war effort that both the War 
and State Departments requested the 
trustees to keep them open at all cost. 

Athens College was engulfed by the 
war and its campus was occupied by the 
Nazi forces which wrecked educational 
installations, burned the library books 
for fuel and used the college as a hospi- 
tal for contagious diseases. Despite this 
catastrophe, the Greek faculty members 
sought out another building and contin- 
ued instruction to an average of 400 
students a year during the occupation. 
Back on its own campus again, Athens 
College is carrying on the difficult task 
of rehabilitation and education of an 
enlarged student body of 700, many of 
them war orphans. 

Despite the danger of invasion, Rob- 
ert College and Istanbul Woman’s Col- 
lege remained open, a symbol of Amer- 
ica’s interest in Turkey. Many of the 
Turkish military, naval and air cadets 
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who formerly received their technical 
training in Germany were enrolled at 
Robert College’s Engineering School 
for one to three year courses before 
coming to the United States for addi- 
tional study. The Engineering School 
was able to continue operations during 
the war only because the War Depart- 
ment assigned four officers as teachers. 
Of the 400 Turkish engineering stu- 
dents in the United States today, more 
than a third are Robert College grad 
uates. 

The laboratories of the American 
University of Beirut carried on a large 
scale manufacture of sera and drugs that 
were unobtainable in the Near East. 
These were furnished to local govern- 
ments and to Allied troops. 

More could be said of the war-time 
contribution of the Near East Colleges, 
but these illustrations indicate the serv- 
ice they performed. During the war, 
students of the region who formerly had 
studied abroad flocked to these Amer- 
ican colleges and refugees from Europe 
came to continue their studies there. 
Coupled with the ever-growing demand 
for American education, the colleges 
now have the greatest enrollment in 
their history. 

Lowell Thomas, president of the Board 
of Trustees of the school in Baghdad, 
is serving as national chairman of a 
fund drive which has the active support 
of many prominent Americans. 

The largest single objective of the 
Association is a new $2,500,000 medical 
center for the American University of 
Beirut which has pioneered American 
medical training in the Near East. 
Another major undertaking is a new 
building ind re-equipping the School of 
Engine ng at Robert College where 
American engineering instruction was 
introduced to the youth of Turkey and 
neighboring Near Eastern countries. 

With a great renaissance movement 
taking place in the Near East, these 
American Colleges are in a position to 
be of major influence to help shape the 
future of the peoples of this region 
where the cultures of East and West 
meet. Through the Near East College 
Association, Americans have been capi- 
talizing on the opportunity to work for 
world peace and mutual understanding. 

As everyone knows, the Near and 
Middle East seems to have taken the 
place of the Balkans as the World’s 
Heel of Achilles, the place where future 
wars are liable to get their start. The 
strongest western influence out there, 
by far, comes through our American 
educational institutions. xk 

















My Persona 


By Roe ku lherson 


THE CHURCHES 


to help the churches in 
this 
churches in their 


y IWANIANS are pledged 
piritual ain 


\ continent 


piritual aims as the 


lf the business men of 


did as much to help the 
iave done to help the business 


men in their finat every church would double its 


embership, double its attendance and double the salaries 
t its underpaid pre ichet 


just sent a check to the florist for the orchid I sent my 


ife on East That was my financial contribution to this 
reat re t estival, d throughout this broad land a 

Ilior usbands poured a stream of dollars into the 
tills of deservi florist 

Yet the busine of the florists was only a drop in the 
roverbial bucket of the golden harvest reaped by manutac- 
rer retailers of women’s dresses. My wife and daugh- 
ter had ne es to wear to church on Easter Sunday 

‘) did i 


\dd to all these dresses the new hats the milliners supplied 


to these wv ( the new pocketbooks, the new shoes and 
ll the other accessories, and you add yet more millions that 
the church festival added to the coffers of business. 





To all thes idd the millions received by the artists, 
printers and engravers who manutacture, and the merchants 
who sell the gre e cards which overworked our mail men 
it Easter time 

I don’t doubt that the total added to the bank accounts ot 
business hou by the Easter business would reach a billion 


dollars, and that’s folding money, my friend. 


But Easter is o1 ly one ot the ereat church festivals. What 


true of Easter’s contribution to business is small indeed 


wih the business of Christmas. Every business in 


compared 


ur two countries shares in the financial harvest of the 


(hristmas season 


Thousands of small and large factories work all year to 


produce the tovs of Christmas toys ol wood, tovs of plastic, 
tovs of metal, toys of cloth and of paper; toy railroads, toy 
construction sets, toy doll houses, toys that walk, toys that 


roll on wheels, toys that taik—toys of a thousand other 


lesigns, 

Think of dolls! a doll. 
from six inches to six feet high, and they are made of wax, 
cloth. The 


those dolls must run into seven figures. 


Every little girl gets They run 


china, plastic, rubber and clothes alone on all 


Again the florists, dressmakers and milliners come into the 
the 
Christmas 
The 


traditional 


picture ; manufacturers of stockings, bags and shoes 


And at 


women, 


the clothing demand is not limited to 


haberdashers come into the picture to supply 
neckties, 


the shirts, belts, smoking jackets and 


bathrobes for papas and husbands. 
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Cosmetics and perfumes, lipsticks and compacts, manicure 
sets and hair brushes come in for their share of the Christ- 
mas profits. So do diamonds, watches, costume jewelry and 
cigarette lighters. 

Leather goods profit the sellers from the tanneries through 
retailers. Traveling bags, shoes, 


the the 


toilet kits and a thousand other gifts of leather are Christ 


manutacturers to 


mas favorites. 
in with millions 


To thes 


\gain the printers and paper makers come 
ot Christmas greeting cards and fancy wrappings. 


are added magazine subscriptions and gift books ranging 


from popular novels to prayer books and bibles. 


Furniture of all kinds, even as large items as homes and 


automobiles come into the Christmas picture. 


It would take years of research and dozens of expert ac 


countants to come anywhere near estimating the billions of 


dollars flowing into the business world because of the fe 
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hristmas 


tival of ( 
Christmas business were tithed just one 
no church would evel 


percent of its profits for the churches, 


have to give another chicken dinner to help buy a new car 


pet for the pastor’s study. 


pr 
In the old days they used to pass the hat at church serv 
ices. Just why the deacons and vestrymen felt that they had 


the hat for a silver or wooden bow] is not under- 


4 j 
Oo Cnange 


standable, because no one ever heard of the crown of a hat 


that was torn out by the weight of the congregation’s church 
contributions. 


Only the spirit of God could keep the fine ministers of our 


churches eternally working for human salvation, They are 


the poorest paid men 


] 


SuppoOs¢ qd 


in the world, and the only men whos« 
Wives are to work with them without pay. 

Kiwanis has always lived up to its obligations and I know 
it always will, but while we have not failed entirely in ou 
help to the churches in their spiritual aims, have we been 
at it? 


notably successful 


Forgetting entirely the holy nature of the church, from 
really 


a purely reciprocal business point of view, are we 


helping the church as much as it is helping us? Have we 
put back into the churches even the smallest percentage of 
the profit they have made for the business world? 


We are proud of our contributions to the community. The 
churches are the fountainhead of every good work, and it is 
only right that we acknowledge the important place they 
occupy in our community life by supporting them with ow 
attendance as well as with our money. 

“All good things come of Thee, O Lord, and of Thine 


own have we given Thee.” 











The canal that carries more freight than any four others would not 


have been possible without the friendship of our two great nations. 


AKE the volume of freight that 

mighty 
average 
shipped 


the 
an 


through 

Panama Canal in 
year; add in the 
through Suez; and toss in the tonnage 
for the Manchester and Welland Canals 
The total you get 


passes 


cargoes 


for good measure. 
will be something less than three-quar- 
ters of the yearly tonnage that flows 
through the St. Marys Falls Canal at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, and Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ontario. At that, the St. 
Marys Falls Canal is in operation only 
eight months of the year; Panama and 
Suez operate around the calendar. 
mid-April, the 


( ypens, 


From when Great 


Lakes 


mid-December a mighty cavalcade of 


navigation season until 
marine commerce, unequalled anywhere 
else in the world, funnels through the 
American locks and the Canadian 
the low-slung 


freighters move in procession twenty- 


four 
lock of canal. Long, 
four hours a day, at the rate of one 
vessel each fifteen to eighteen minutes. 
They are weighted down with rust-red 
ore to feed the hungry maws of blast 
furnaces, coal for power and fuel, grain 
for food, and other important cargoes. 

This canal in the waters between the 
two “Soos” is an outstanding example 
of two nations cooperating in 
friendly accord for the economic benefit 
of both the world at 
Under treaty provisions vessels 


great 
countries, and 
large. 
of both countries enjoy free and equal 
use of these and other navigable boun- 
dary waters for commerce. Nowhere 
else in the world can you find a similar 
aid commerce 


treaty arrangement to 


‘The Locks of St. Marys 


By A. J. Cutting 





because nowhere else in the world are 
there two nations which are so free of 
jealousy, distrust and animosity. 

The value of the canal and the entire 
Great Lakes system to the United States 
and Canada is staggering. Without the 
St. Marys Canal and the locks, com- 


merce down the entire course of the 
Great Lakes would be a mere trickle. 
Stormy, tumbling rapids in the St. 


Marys 


water elevation of some twenty-three 


River, create a difference in 


feet between sprawling Lake Superior 
Before the 


and the lower lakes. first 


Dobe a 











locks were constructed cargoes had to 
be unloaded from boats on one side of 
the rapids, hauled across a_ mile-long 
portage, and reloaded aboard other ves- 
sels, 

the low rates of water 
transportation on the lakes, farmers of 


the prairies of the United States and 


Because of 


Canada have been able to hold their 
own with other grain producing coun- 
tries despite the fact that they are 


several thousand miles farther from the 
seaboard. In the same way low freight 


rates on raw materials have helred 










make it possible for the two countries to 
undersell competitors on manufactured 
goods despite higher labor and produc- 
tion costs. 
The uninterrupted flow of commerce 
Marys 
the 


is possible only because the St 
Falls the 


“Soos” nullify the rapids. 


Canal and locks at two 


By means of 
water gates and intricate control mecha- 
Lake Su 


perior and Lake Huron are equalized in 


nisms, water levels between 


a matter of minutes, and big freighters 
like 


When a long ore carrier, downbound 


are raised or lowered toy boats. 
from Superior, eases into a lock cham- 
the the Lake Su- 
perior leaving her in a 
Millions of 


eallons of water flow out, lowering the 


ber, giant on 


gates 
side close, 


closed rectangle. swirling 


vessel and in about ten minutes the 
lower gates open and the vessel steams 
out on the Lake Huron side. Filling 


and emptying the locks is accomplished 
by gravity flow of water. 
The first lock 
the Canadian side back in 1797 


canal and were built 


on and 
used until 1812 when they were de- 
stroyed. The State of 
pleted its first locks in 1855; and these 
were used until 1888. 

The 


Canadian 


Michigan com- 


the 
tre- 


four American locks and 


lock, the 


’ 
mendous tonnage that passes through 


which handle 
the canal today, are masterpieces of 
engineering that 
abled man to get the better of Nature. 
The Canadian lock, opened in 1895, is 


ingenuity have en- 


900 feet long and is used by the majority 
of passenger boats. The four huge water 
(Continued on page 43) 





FEW weeks ago I saved a 
fourteen-year-old boy from 
drowning. It was a typical 


TOSCUE 


| looked up from my reading 
when | heard his frantic cries for help. 
Everybody, ! plunged 
in and reached him just as he was go- 
ing down for the third time. He put 
up a terrific struggle and I did the onl\ 


thing I could under the circumstances 


seemed excited. 


I knocked him unconscious with a blow 
When 


he came to, he was one of the most 


on the jaw and dragged him in. 
thankful kids I ever saw. 

\s you may suspect, almost every 
word of that opening paragraph is pure 
fiction. If you got half-way through it 
without suspecting me of tampering 
with the truth you are one of the very 
many people who know very little about 
the behavior of a drowning man, and 
more important, your misinformation 
may be dangerous to yourself or to those 
you might otherwise help. 

I did save a boy from drowning and 
it was a typical rescue. This is what 
really happened: The boy did not call 
for help, he did not struggle, he was not 
going down for the third time. People 
did not get excited—as a matter of fact, 
most of them didn’t even notice what 
was going on until it was all over. It 
was, in reality, as umnspectacular as 
scores of other rescues I have made. 


That is why I say it was typical. 


Contrary to popular belief, a drown- 
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By Robert Z. Zoller, Red Cross Life Saving Examiner, who tells what to 


do and what not to do to reduce the toll of lives lost each summer 


in water accidents among those who can and cannot swim. 


ing person rarely calls for help. In five 
years as a professional lifeguard I have 
seen scores of people who needed sav- 
ing. Less than a half dozen asked for 
help—and when they did, it was in a 
low, gasping whisper. The rest, like 
the boy I fished out of Lake Michigan 
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“Drownings are all pretty much alike,” says the 
author who has rescued scores of persons. And 
adds that they are not like they are described. 


the other day, were too busy trying to 
get their heads above water so they 
could breathe. 

Drownings are all pretty much alike. 
The seventy some-odd I have witnessed 
looked about the sathe—the victim 
floundering in a vertical position, his 
head back, choking as the water filled 
his mouth and nose, gradually sinking 





and by that time I was in the water 
myself, usually approaching from under 
the surface, eyes open in order not to 
lose him. 

I have never encountered a_ strug- 
gling or fighting subject; if I did I 
would enroll in some good lifesaving 


school for a refresher course. A fight- 


ing, struggling subject is a clear indi- 
cation of faulty lifesaving technique on 
the part of the rescuer; it means he has 
made an improper approach or is failing 
to keep the subject’s face out of water 
while towing him to safety. 

An experienced lifeguard is never 
foolish enough to try subduing his pa- 
tient with the knockout 
punch. I remember Dave Armbruster, 


traditional 


the University of lowa swimming coach, 
explaining it to his classes. “Don’t do 
it,” he said. “In the first place it’s un- 
necessary and in the second place it’s 
blame nigh impossible. If you don’t be- 
lieve me, try it some time. Knocking 
out a grown man with one punch is a 
pretty big job on dry land, let alone in 
the water where your leverage is bad.” 

Perhaps the most ridiculous of all 
fallacies regarding the behavior of 
drowning persons is the notion that they 
always go down three times. When I 
first became interested in lifeguarding 
I supposed this medieval superstition 
was something subscribed to only by the 
kind of people who believe in witchcraft 
and it was something of a shock for me 
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io learn that thousands of otherwise 
normally-intelligent people still believe 
in this up-and-down business. 

It is my guess that the majority of 
people who die from drowning go down 
once and stay there. There are others, 
of course, who succeed in fighting their 
way to the surface a number of times 
But if you should ever be in position 
to effect a swimming rescue and the 
victim goes down before you get there, 
you'd better go down after him—if you 
expect him to come back up of his own 
accord you may have to wait a long 
time. 

There is another thing few people 
know about drowning and that is the 


matter of how much water is required 
to drown a person. A doctor once told 
me that half a cup of water in the right 
place would do the trick. I saw a man 
in serious trouble once on account of 
even less water than that. 

One summer I conducted a swimming 
school. One of my star pupils was pro- 
gressing nicely—he had learned to swim 
a pretty fair crawl stroke but was hav- 
ing difficulty coordinating his breathing. 
I watched him swim out into the middle 
of the pool, suddenly stop and stand up 
in the waist-deep water. He turned to 
me. There was fear in his eyes as he 
waded back to the pool walk and hoisted 


himself up on the sidewalk. Then he 
keeled over, unconscious. I quickly 
rolled him over and applied artificial 
respiration. In less than ten seconds 
he was all right again. A few drops 
of water in the wrong place were 
“drowning” the man right there on the 
pool walk. 

A few more words about water safety. 
The best way I know to avoid drowning 
is to learn how to swim. This sounds 
simple enough for everybody to under- 
stand, but you’d be surprised the num 
ber of people who believe it’s bette: 
just to keep away from water altogether. 
Their viewpoint, of course, is logical 
but not very practical in this day and 
age when a draft board can say “1-A” 
and you suddenly find yourself on a 
troop transport bound for the Far East. 

First of all, people ought to be taught 
to swim when they are children. In 
these modern times it isn’t hard to find 
some responsible agency — the schools, 
the American Red Cross, YMCA’s and 
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a dozen similar groups—where instruc- 
tion can be obtained at a small fee or 
for nothing at all. 

Parents will do well to make sure the 
instructor is qualified to instruct. Be 
ware the well-meaning amateur, partic 
ularly if he is the old-timer who voices 
the popular, outmoded opinion — “the 
best way to teach a person to swim is 
to take him out in a boat and push 
him off into deep water. He'll learn 
how fast. enough. That’s the way 
learned.” IT wonder, Grandpa. Honestly 
now, did you? 

Unlike most animals, man is not a 
natural swimmer. The first step in learn- 
ing to swim is overcoming fear of the 
water and I can think of few worse 
ways to achieve this than by pushing a 
person who can’t swim out of a boat 
into deep water. 

Once this first step is accomplished 
making friends with the water—progress 
in many cases is remarkable. 

One summer when I was starting a 
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job in a strange community one 
of the other guards called me out onto 
the pool walk, 

“Look,” he said, indicating a chubby 
little eight-year-old girl who was bounc- 
ing up and down in the waist-deep 
water. “Just watch her for a while. She 
can't swim a stroke.” 

The little girl kept bouncing up and 
down toward the deep end of the pool 
until] the water almost reached her chin 
Che other guard looked at me and 
grinned. “Relax,” he said. “You don’t 
have to worry about Julie. Just watch.’ 

I watched while the little girl bounced 
her wav clear out to the ropes, in water 
a full foot over the top of her head. 


Completely unafraid of water, Julie 


would let herself sink to the bottom ot 
the pool and then push back up to the 
urface like a cork, get a breath of ai 
and go down again. She kept her eves 


open under water and by leaning her 


he pushed off the 


1 


body the right way as 
bottor he could control her direction 
as well as if she swam the whole dis- 
urtace 

weeks from that day, at the 
pool innual water show I introduced 
eight-year-old Julie as my star pupil. 


She had had five hours’ instruction 


ten lessons, a half hour each—and she 
is already in the exhibition class. 
Julie, of course, was a_ remarkable 

pupil Most 


lowly But making friends with the 


people learn swimming 


ater is the first, essential step 

\fter learning to swim, the next im- 
portant factor in the matter of water 
afety just about opposite to the first 
one—not exactly learning to fear water, 
hut developing a profound and healthy 
respect for it. A great many drownings 
and water accidents occur among people 
who can “swim a little” and make the 
very human and dangerous mistake of 
ver-estimating their own abilities. 

In pools where I have guarded no 
youngster was considered a swimmer or 
permitted to use the deep end until he 
proved he could swim the entire length 
ot the pool No one was considered a 
good swimmer unless he was capable of 
passing the Red Cross lifesaving tests 
which include jumping into deep water 
fully clothed, disrobing and then swim- 
ming a hundred yards, and so on. I 
would advise all beginners to conduct 
their own tests in shallow water or un- 
der capable supervision before ventur- 
ing into deep water. I would advise 
parents to see that their children learn 
how to swim, how not to swim, and, 


until they are considered truly expert, 


swim only at supervised beaches. ®& & *& = 
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I SAT down to write a note to my 
own Kiwanis club, now 1100 miles away. 
But then I thought of 
Every club I know sent members to mili- 


something else. 


tary service. Every club I know followed 
those members through their tour of 
duty. And I know it was appreciated. 
Why shouldn’t I, in behalf of all those 
military members, pay tribute to the 
clubs which have honored and aided us? 

I went into uniform suddenly, as did 
most of those who went. From a civilian 
world of familiar scenes, customary 
friendships and an established line of 
work, | was plunged into a khaki country 
of corporals, squads right and _latrin 
details. Letters from home became Pri- 
ority No. 1. And with them, to my sur 
prise, came a gold card for the Military 
Service Member of 
friendly personal note from the secretary. 
That gesture, which I would have ac- 
cepted at home with matter-of-fact ap- 


Kiwanis, plus a 


preciation, took on an immense signifi 
cance to me in my strange surroundings. 
It was a heart-warming bit of the reali- 
ties with which I was most familiar. 

The next week I received the weekly 
program announcement. I read it as 
though it were the personals column of 
the hometown newspaper. I still remem 
ber how that printed program helped me 
visualize Foster calling the meeting to 
order, Claude quietly taking the roll, or 
Joe and Carroll joshing each other about 
the singing. Small things, but they meant 
home. 

There were more. The district Kizwa- 
nigram came. The Kiwanis Magazine 
arrived. How they followed me as often 
as they did, I don’t know. It must have 
been tough on the mailing lists, and the 
postmen. But most of them did get to 
me, sooner or later. And then there were 
periodic, round-robin letters from the 
club . . . informal, inspirational notes the 
members wrote while at the regular 


Jelieve me, they were real 
morale builders. 

There was also the use of that military 
service card on those rare occasions when 


meeting. 


I could visit Kiwanis clubs near some 
army camp where I was stationed. I was 
always cordially received and made to 
feel at home. 

Then, almost as suddenly as I went 
into service, I was out—a civilian. | 
found that to continue my type of work, 
I would have to move to another state 
and travel most of the time. Immedi- 
ately I notified the secretary of my new 
location and said I presumed [ should 
resign, as the move looked permanen 
The next mail brought a reply. “N« 
need to resign. You aren’t settled yet 
We carry all military service members 
one year after discharge. And if you 
stay there you may want to transfer.” 

Like many other veterans I found a 
major housing problem at the new loca- 
tion. Bad housing and strange work sur 
roundings are not ideal conditions for a 
post-war readjustment. But one steady 
ing force in this maze of circumstanc¢ 
was the opportunity to visit Kiwanis 
clubs, where I might still feel that | 
belonged. And the continued arrival of 
Kiwanis magazines and papers were en 
joyable items. 

Today, one year after discharge, I have 
a house. My work is no longer new. 
For all practical purposes I have com- 
pleted my “personal readjustment.” Ki- 
wanis helped—all the way. 

Kiwanis has not made its place by 
indulging in self-approbation. Neither is 
it solely a matter of nostalgia for the 
old gang that makes me think of this 
story today as my membership ends. 
Rather I prefer it to be a citation of 
achievement, a merit award from the 
thousands of military service members. 
In their behalf, thank you, Kiwanians. 

—W. F. ROGERS, JR. 













HIRTY-FIVE years agoa hope 


ful young artist, born and reared 


in the more exciting and sophis- 
ticated environment of the East—Dover, 
New Jersey—settled in the placid and 
more conservative atmosphere of the 
West—Billings, Montana. Having been 
inspired by the mountains, the valleys 
and the plains he saw on a visit there, 
this young man decided to stay in Mon- 
tana and build his art career on‘ the 
solid beauty of the West. 

This does not seem like the fateful 
decision it was until you consider that 
success in art—like success in anything 
else—depends upon pleasing people. The 
question, then, was: Could he make the 
people of this Western community ac- 


LeRoy Greene, artist and member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Billings, Montana has brought an appreciation of 
art to his community and new disciples to his work. 
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cept the leadership of an Eastern bred 
artist in appreciating a grandeur that 
was essentially their own? 

This young man was LeRoy Greene, 
whose father was an artist, too, but who 
died when LeRoy was only a small boy. 
Beginning at a very early age, the son 
spent his evenings at art schools and 
all his pennies for brushes and paint. 
But success as a painter was something 
to be attained only with the years- 
as man gains wisdom and as fine wine 
mellows. For quick success that would 
enable him to make a living with some- 
thing left over for his art education, he 
chose jewelry making. 

And success came even quicker than 
he thought —at least the commercial 


by Felix B. Streychmans 


success that brings in a good income 
and allows you to concentrate on your 
aspirations instead ofsthe need for mak 


ing a living. And the reason was that 


he couldn’t get away from his art, no 
matter how commercial he tried to be- 
come, He was one of the first, if not 
the first, craftsmen in this country to 
make jewelry as a statue is made. He 
fashioned his designs in wax and made 
molds from them in which the precious 
metals were poured. He was not limited 
in his technique to the results that other 
artisans accomplished who worked di- 
rectly with the metal. His designs in- 


THE STORY BEHIND THE CLASSIFICATION NUMBER 33 
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cluded human figures, animals and 
flowers and were as real as delicate 
sculpturing and fine artistry could make 
LeRoy ‘sculptured 


jewelry” soon became recognized as 


them. Greene’s 
the highest type of jeweler’s art and 
demand for it came from all parts of 
the United States. 

There was a limit to his output, of 
course, since all the work had to be 
done with his own hands and no piece 
And then there 
was the further limitation of the true 


ever was duplicated. 


artist and craftsman who does not allow 
demand to speed up his operations. But 
the real limit was LeRoy’s ambition to 
become a great painter, not a famous 
jeweler. 

And so it was that he was still pur- 
suing his painting when he recognized 
an unusually inspiring outlet for his 
talents in the scenery of Montana. He 
was young—still in his very early twen- 
ties—when he located permanently in 
Billings to continue to sculpture jewelry 
and to put not only the color and grand- 
eur but even the vastness of western 
landscapes on canvas. 

Kor several years he continued to 
make his living by carving out precious 
bits of jewelry, but he painted whenever 
he could and studied every night. He 
soon learned that there were art hun- 
gry young people in town—and a few 
older ones, too because they would 
drop in at his studio to watch him paint. 
\s acquaintanceship developed, they 
talked art, asked LeRoy what materials 
an artist needed and sought other advice 


on how to get started. Then they began 


to maneuver their visits so that they 


This is a considerably enlarged reproduction 
of a jeweled pendant made by the “sculptured” 
process which was originated by LeRoy Greene. 


would be around when he was going out 
to paint and managed to be invited to 
go along. 

All of his landscapes were made out 
of doors, on location and the trips his 
followers made with him were many. 
They found he was as willing to teach 
as they were eager to learn. He showed 
them the different moods of scenes that 
were familiar to them, and told them 
how ‘to choose striking effects, seasonal 
changes and other picture-worthy scenic 
characteristics and how to transplant 
them to canvas. 

It wasn’t long before LeRoy began to 
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develop a nostalgia for the art atmos- 
phere of his earlier days, But as the 
nostalgia developed, so did the remedy, 
for his small following grew and it be- 
came apparent that he already had the 
nucleus of an art colony of his own. 
Finding the young people interested was 
all that was needed because, in that vast, 
comparatively new country, with a world 
of beauty all around in the mighty 
mountains, luscious valleys and colorful 
skies, there already was more real art 
than in the area of concentrated living 
which he had left. 

And so LeRoy started an art school. 

The first to enroll was a young lad 
whom LeRoy knew very well, because 
the boy’s father was a hunting and fish- 
ing acquaintance. The young man had 
been going along on these sporting trips 
but found more opportunity to ask Le- 
Roy questions on light and shadow, and 
color and composition than on hunting 
or fishing. This student kept studying 
with LeRoy until he was prepared to 
enter Yale Art School. While there he 
won several scholarships and the Prix 
de Rome. 

Another high school lad came to Bill- 
ing’s new art school with an eagerness 
for knowledge—but uncertainty as to 
his ability. LeRoy recognized latent 
talent, encouraged the young man, and 
by the time he graduated from high 
school, he, too, was ready for further 
study at Yale. He had been so well 
grounded that he was able to work his 
way through the fine arts department 
solely on the help he obtained from 
scholarships he kept winning. 

Another one of LeRoy’s students is, 
himself, teaching art in Salt Lake City. 
Still another has won a government 


mural competition and his winning work, 


To the left is a recent picture of LeRoy which shows him while at work. 
Below is ‘‘Mountain Showers,” a scene he made in the Absaroka Mts. 
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Portrait of the late O. F. Goddard who was a 
framer of the Montana constitution and a well 
known pioneer lawyer and famous federal judge. 
depicting Montana industries, is on a 


western Montana federal building. 
Another is free lancing and a young 
woman student is staff artist on a maga- 
New York City. 


and girls who came to LeRoy to study 


zine in Many boys 
art when they were in school have since 
fields. 
becon e doctors, and quite a few of the 
All of 


though, are leading richer lives, 


chosen other Two, even, have 


girls have “merely married.” 
them, 
whether they became professionals or 
amateurs in the field of art. 

His interest in the young people of 
the community, influenced originally by 
their interest in art, led to Le Roy’s 
active participation in the Youth Serv- 
ice Committee and the Boys and Girls 
Committee of the Kiwanis Club of Bill- 
ings which he joined in 1939, He served 
on several other committees but is noted 


for his interest in the young people. In 


Here the artist has caught a beauty reminiscent of Corot in this movement 
of sheep up the mountain valley. He has called it, “Summer Pasture.” 
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Subject for this character portrait is “Pack- 
saddle Ben “Greenough who for many years was 
a tourist guide to the mountains near Billings. 


many instances where students had the 
hankering and the talent for art, but no 
money to pay for instruction, he gave 
them lessons without charge. 

This, then, is the kind of community 
service LeRoy Greene was able to offer 
the people of Billings — besides, of 
course, his active part in the work of 
the Kiwanis club of the town, his mem- 
bership dating from 1939. Finding all 
the essentials of real art appreciation 
in the community, he went further—he 
invited the town to a public exhibit in 
his studio. 
could have been 


No one-man show 


more enthusiastically received. In rec- 


ognizing the hills and vales near their 


Pe 


This is Yellow Brow, member of the local Crow 
Indian tribe whose reservation, just south of 
Billings, is a paradise for hunting and fishing. 


homes, the streams where they had 
fished and the immensity of the moun 
tains as they had seen them, the gallery 


were introduced to new interpretations 


that only the true artist sees. In por 


traits of their neighbors, recognition 
was heightened by an appreciation of 
greater depth of personality and char- 
acter. 

By “popular demand,” LeRoy Greene’s 
public art exhibition became an annual 
event in Billings. And, more flattering 
still, these townsfolk of his bought his 
work—bought so lavishly that he had to 
make trip after trip over endless plains 
and rugged mountain roads to obtain 
new and seldom seen effects and satisfy 
the tastes he had instilled in them 
Many of his searches were for scenic 
phenomena prevalent only at high alti 
tudes, and he had to make pack horse 


(Continued on page 46) 


“Valley Farms” is a scene painted from the edge of the rim rock in the 
foreground which surrounds Yellowstone Valley just outside of Billings. 
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This is a fascinating story 
of success in teaching speech to 
children who cannot hear 





z By Dr. 8S. Richard Silverman 


FEAFNESS is like being im- 
) prisoned in a bell glass through 
vhich you can see and be seetl 

— 


ind vet are shut off from communica- 


with the world 


No matter how much you ge sticulate, 


eTimact and wave your arms, you can 
not be sure that your messages are 
getting through. So you are left stand 
ing there, nose pressed against a trans 


parent but impenetrable barrier, utterly 
alone among thousands who are speech- 
less to you and to whom you are speech- 


] 


less 
To add final insult to injury, your 
bell glass is tailor-made and invisible 


o that you can move freely among new 


sights and new persons, many of whom 
are unaware of your limitations and seek 
to address themselves to you in normal 


When you stare mutely and 


fashion 
uncomprehendingly, their interest is apt 
to turn to derision and your are power- 
less to combat it. 


This is the picture which the ordinary 


deaf person faces in his life. He is 
labeled “deaf-and-dumb” by an insensi- 
tive world which fails to realize that 
his inability to talk is. inseparably 


linked with his inability to hear. 
We 


hearing speech and through imitation of 


learn speech normally through 


what we have heard. From the infant’s 


tentatively gurgled “Ma” to the college 


undergraduate’s pompous bandying of 


big, 


new words, the process is the same 


Therefore, the congenitally deaf per 
son is almost automatically mute. But 
this “differentness” is not usually un 


derstood and, consequently, farmly and 
friends, to say nothing of indifferent 
by-standers, are quick to assume either 
that “dumbness” indicates stupidity or 
that something is wrong with the speech 
mechanism so that the deaf person can- 
not speak. 


Fourty-four years ago, a young St. 


Louis physician studying under the 
famous Dr. Adam Politzer of Vienna 
was impressed with this unique tragedy 
of deafness. He soon learned that most 


deafness is incapable of correction or 
ob 


convinced 


afforded 


alleviation medically and, from his 
servation in Vienna, became 


that 
most of 


relief as could be 
the 
educational. 

Back in St. Louis, Dr. Max A. Gold- 


stein continued experimentation in help- 


such 


deaf would: have to be 


ing the deaf through various existing 
the deaf. 


cided he must have the free scope af- 


schools for Finally, he de 
forded by a school of his own, so in 
1914 he opened the Central Institute for 
the Deaf in two rooms over his medical 
offices. 

On this basis was founded what has 
become an internationally famous insti- 
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tution that has pioneered in education 
for the deaf and speech defectives of 
the world. When Dr. Goldstein died in 
1941, his work had brought the light of 
understanding to thousands of deaf 
children and speech defectives. The In- 


stitute he founded was a reality to which 


{LENCE 


persons from all of the states and from 
many foreign nations came for help and 
to participate in research and educa- 
tional development. 

The basic 


teaching 


functions of the Institute 


today are communication to 


speech correction work, re 
search in the causes and correction of 


deafness, and the operation of clinics 


for the deaf, the hard of hearing and 


the speech defective, as well as_ the 
training of teachers in these fields. 
The philosophy has remained un 


changed from Dr. Goldstein’s original 
humanitarian purpose. As Edwin B 


the St. 


Company and president of the Institute’s 


Meissner, head of Louis Car 


Board of Managers, phrased it recently, 
“For thirty-three years, the Central In 


stitute for the Deaf has been dedicated 


to lifting the blanket of silence which 
hangs between these people and_ the 
world. It has served as a model fo1 
schools and institutions around the 


globe and has pioneered a path of hope 
for the deaf and speech defective. It 
seeks to bring to those who cannot hear 
and those who cannot speak the greatest 
of all gifts—freedom of understanding.” 
Today the Central Institute offers 
program of modern education to teach 
deaf children their own capacity for 
making sound, then painstakingly guides 
them through the difficult phases of co 
ordinating sounds they cannot hear to 
the 


able words. The oral method employed 


objective of articulating understand 


at the Institute teaches speech through 
the other senses such as sight and feel 
ing and attempts to utilize such residual 
hearing as the deaf child may possess 
through stimulation of his hearing 
mechanism by sound vibration through 
hearing aids in the basic approach. 


At the 


taught so that the child acquires an 


same time, lip-reading is 
ability not only to speak but also to un- 
derstand the speech of others by watch 
ing the lips of the speaker. 

Typical of the method used is the 


Hines 


JULY, 1947 

manner through which a deaf child is 
introduced to sound by his teacher. The 
teacher places the finger tips of the 
child on the bones of her face and gives 
a prolonged “m....” because this is a 
very resonant sound easily perceived in 
the face bones through the sense of 
touch. The child then puts his finger 
tips on the bones of his own face and 
attempts to imitate the sound. This, of 
course, may involve days or weeks of 
work before the child has developed the 
first element of speech—“m.” Then the 
teacher might light a candle, and placing 
the lighted candle in front of her lips, 
emit an audible expulsion of breath 
from a lip-shut position that is strong 
enough to put out the candle flame. The 
child, guided by what he has seen, seeks 
to emulate this and when he succeeds 
has produced his second element of 
speech—"‘p.’ 

Through such ingenious methods the 
multi-sensory approach is used to give 
the deaf child a 
which is combined into words and con- 


whole speech range 
nected language. 

Moreover, the Institute has developed 
a Speech Correction Department for the 
teaching of children who may not have 
a hearing loss but are handicapped by 
some type of speech defect, such as 
stuttering, oral inaccuracies, or aphasia 
in which children can hear normally and 
even understand what is said but cannot 
talk. 


partment 


Rehabilitation work in this de- 


progresses at a much more 
rapid pace than with deaf children since 
the teachers are aided by the child’s 
ability to hear. 

T 


with regular educational courses paral- 


ie entire process is conducted along 


leling those of regular elementary 
schools through the eighth grade. By 
graduation, the Institute student is ready 
to take his place among normal hearing 
students in the secondary school in his 
home community. 

Because a highly specialized teaching 
technique must be utilized in the educa- 
tion of deaf and speech defective chil- 
dren, the Central Institute conducts its 
own teacher training college to provide 
trained instructors for its own classes 
as well as for other communities and 
even other nations. Frequently, some 
of the teaching students are the parents 
of children attending classes at the 
Institute. 

Since the basic problems of what 
causes deafness and means of diagnos- 
ing various types of deafness as well as 
means of correcting many of these de- 
fects are still unsolved, the Institute has 


engaged in an ever-expanding program 
Hallowell 
famed authority in the field of hearing 


of research, Dr. Davis, a 
problems, is director of research, and 
the department is currently handling a 
group of Navy research contracts as a 
result of its outstanding studies for the 
Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment during the war. 

Institute speech correction, lip-read- 
ing, deafness prevention and hearing 
aid service clinics perform the double 
function of rendering important com- 
munity service and gathering additional 
data for scientific investigation. 

But over and above the scientific ac- 
Institute it 
monument to the humanitarianism which 


tivities of the remains a 
caused Dr. Goldstein to dream of such 
an institution nearly half a century ago. 
Its final accomplishments must be meas- 
ured in terms of achievement for the 
thousands of children and adults it has 
aided. 

Among the graduates of the Institute, 
one young woman is now employed as a 
laboratory technician, a young man from 
London, England, is a maritime en- 
gineer, others are writers, decorators, 
Most 
living satisfactory lives in which they 


and so on. important they are 
are able to work and associate happily 
with hearing persons without handicap 
and loneliness. 

Financed entirely by voluntary dona- 
tions and tuition, without formal affilia- 
tion with any state or municipal edu- 
cational system the Institute is also a 
symbol of the warm-hearted desire to 
help others which motivates its friends 
and backers. 

With this 
natural that the Institute should come 


underlying theme, it is 
to the attention of the Kiwanis clubs 
Already four of the St. 
Louis area clubs have “adopted” a total 


of the area. 


of five students for sponsorship in the 
Central Institute. Through the gener- 
osity of the South Side St. Louis Kiwa- 
nis Club, the Kirkwood Kiwanis Club, 
and the Richmond Heights Kiwanis 
Club, these children have been intro- 
duced to the world of sound and com- 
munication. 

Other Institute 
speakers to appear on their programs, 
usually with deaf children from the In- 
stitute as guests to 


clubs have invited 


demonstrate the 
success of the oral teaching method. 
But the real success of the Institute 


Maurice Zumwalt, President of the South Side 
St. Lovis Club, talks with a little girl who 
was born deaf and learned to speak only after 
training at the Central Institute for the Deaf. 


f 
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translated 
terms in the following letter received 


is best into deeply human 
from a mother whose small son was a 
student at the Institute. 

“We were immensely impressed by 
the change in Guy the moment we saw 
him. His general awareness of life 
around him was markedly heightened. 
It was just as if a normal child who 
had been rather slow were suddenly to 
show great brilliance of mind. On top 
of that, his speech had come on so won- 
derfully that we could hardly believe it 
As an individual, he was no _ longer 
highly dependent on certain unchanging 
surroundings and routines, but seemed 
astonishingly adaptable and independ 
ent. And he was able to join in what 
ever Was going on, 

“All this wa 
ment on the solitary-minded chap he 


an enormous improve- 


had been. 

“T can’t tell you how our heart warms 
to the Institute and to all of you who 
have been the means of this transfor- 
mation of a handicapped and abnormal 
child into a person who is showing signs 
of beginning to have all the faculties of 
other children. I lack words to express 
my emotions. 

“We look forward more than ever to 
the next time we see Guy. It will be an 
unalloyed joy, instead of joy mixed 
with a sorrow as it used to be before 


kkk 


we went to you.” 
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No one can claim to be a safe driver unless he 
can recognize what highway signs mean merely by 
recognizing their uniform shapes as taught here 





















TO SAFE DRIVING 


By Henry H. Adams 


by John P. Gates of the army’s Memphis General Depot. 
Here a driver testing and training program is carried 
out and it is described in the accompanying article. 


important in such a situation as is en- 
countered in passing and overtaking 
other cars, 

The Army’s Memphis General Depot, 
where the material for this article was 


cashensite 


obtained, uses the test in which vertical 
rods are placed opposite each other } 
from a distance of 20 feet. 
Hearing. Hearing is tested by whis 
pered numbers at a distance of 20 feet. 
Reaction time. The varying length 
of time which each individual requires 


to react to traffic situations is very 
important. It is the time needed by the 
nervous system to send word down to 
your feet that you are going to hit 
something. 

One device to measure reaction time 
consists of an accelerator pedal and a 
brake pedal. When the examiner flashes 
a red light, the person moves his foot 
from the accelerator to the brake as fast 
as possible. The time required to do this 
is recorded on a falling board. Reac- 
tion times of four-tenths of a second are 
desirable. Six-tenths of a second is con 
sidered definitely hazardous. 

Color vision is tested by matching 
colored yarns. 

The value of such tests for the pri- 


vate driver is in forewarning and in 


L.L. good drivers have taken five How can we tell if a person is physi- struction in possible ways of compen- 
steps to become good drivers cally and mentally alert enough to be- sating for indicated weaknesses. For 

A whether they know it or not. come a safe driver? instance, your eyes may be excellent, 
l‘urthermore, all good drivers make The following group of tests has been but with a slow reaction time, you still 


constant use of all five steps every time 
they drive. Any city in the nation can 
cut its automobile accident rate in half 

if the community will take construc- 
tive action to insure that drivers take 
those same five steps to safety. 

The five steps are: 

First: know your physical limitations. 

Second: know the traffic regulations 
and good driving practices. 

Third: know how to train yourself 
and compensate, as much as possible, for 
your weaknesses. 

Fourth: know how to check your 
driving habits periodically. 

Fifth: know that while driving, you 
have a full time job. 

With the five steps must go one all 
important thing: you must want to drive 
safely. You must want it enough to take 
some action. You must want it enough 
to see that you, your neighbors, and your 
children, do something about learning to 


drive safely 


and still is being used successfully by 
the army. 
Visual Acuity. You will be surprised 
at the number of people with defective 
vision who drive automobiles. 20/20 
vision, or the ability to read a Snellen 


letter 11/32 inch high at a distance of 


20 feet, is good. 20/30 is considered a 
minimum safe rating. 

Field of vision. When looking straight 
ahead, it is normal and essential that 
the driver see objects and movements at 
a considerable distance to each side. 

For this test, the person places his 
head in a device that forms a little more 
than a half circle. While looking straight 
ahead, the person tells the examiner the 
moment a white target comes into his 
field of vision. 

Depth perception. In normal vision 
the approximate distance of an object 
can be judged with reasonable accuracy. 
Some people, however, are unable to 


judge distances well. This ability is 


might need twice as much distance in 
which to stop your car as your neigh- 
bor. In other words, a 30 mile an hour 
nervous system may be trying to cope 
with a 60 mile an hour automobile. 

Know the traffic regulations and good 
driving practices. These are the rules 
of a very dangerous game, and you may 
pay with vour life for not knowing them. 
The most skilled driver in the world 
cannot be a safe driver if he does not 
know and observe the rulés of the road. 

This step lends itself to either indi 
vidual or group study which is followed 
by a test of forty questions designed to 
show a minimum knowledge of the traf- 
fic laws as well as the army driver’s 
awareness of his responsibilities to so- 
ciety. 

The written test has shown the most 
consistent relation to good driving. 
Good drivers invariably know and ob- 
serve their responsibilities. 

In the commercial methods of testing 
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such as at the Memphis General Depot, 
the procedure is from the written test 
to the road test. Their purpose, how- 
ever, is to eliminate or train “poor risk” 
drivers. Our purpose must be to in- 
struct the new driver; to show the old 
driver what his weak points are; and 
how he can compensate for them as 
much as possible. 

Therefore, it is essential to introduce 
some training routines at this stage of 
the program. Sometimes these are call- 
ed skill tests and are included in the 
testing and selecting of drivers. 

This instruction is best confined to 1 
field or dead end street which may ve 
available through the cooperation of the 
city authorities. 

There are five basic training rou- 
tines. 

1—To drive forward and backward 
along a straight line. 

2—-To drive forward and backward 
within a crooked traffic lane. 

3—To place the wheels and bumpers 
of a car at designated points. 

4—To park correctly. 

5—Reaction time demonstration. 

The Brake Reaction Detonator test is 
an actual demonstration of the distance 
travelled while the driver reacts to the 
situation, and the distance travelled af- 
ter applying the brakes. This is an 
excellent demonstration — especially for 
people who can “stop on a dime!” 

Deficiency in any of the skill tests 
show the need for further training. Re- 
member that your objective in such a 
project is not primarily to separate good 
and bad drivers. Unfortunately a man 
drives his automobile no matter how 
dangerous he may be to other people. 
Your objective must be to train, to in- 
struct, to improve. 

If the driver has passed all the tests 
presented so far, he is now ready for 
a road test. The road test is intended 
to provide a systematic means of meas- 
uring a person’s ability to drive prop- 
erly under normal traffic conditions. 

The course should include heavy traf: 
fic, a straight run, standard traffic sig- 
nals, turning, parking, and all normal 
traffic conditions. 

A detailed check sheet covering all 
phases of driving should be made up or 
obtained from the American Automo- 
bile Association. 

What can be expected from such a 
program? Well, from the experience of 
many of the country’s most prominent 
organizations, any town should be able 
to cut its automobile accident rate in 
half for several successive years. Much 
depends on the diligence and constancy 


with which the program is carried out. 

But if the citizens of your town are 
willing to work at it, the streets of 
your city can be made safe for you and 
your children. But it is by no means 
an easy job. 

Get all the help you can. Enlist the 
city officials, the schools, the news- 
papers. Contact the American Automo- 
bile Association for their invaluable as- 
sistance. The AAA will sell, rent, lend, 
or tell you how to build necessary test- 
ing devices and give you detailed in- 
structions on what to do and how to do it. 

The need for such programs is almost 
boundless, for training is, by far, the 
surest road to safe driving. kk 


Reaction time is tested by having the subject 
stab at the board the second it is lowered by 
the string, the number which is struck denoting 


amount of time required to complete the action. 
Memphis General Depot photo 
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A. A. A. photo 


Here a truck driver is taking a practical test which will determine his skill in maneuvering 
his bulky vehicle within close limits. This test is used both to train new drivers and to 
eliminate those who obviously do not have the necessary skill te learn te drive effectively. 





Memphis General Depot photo 


The girl at the left is taking @ visual acuity test to find eut how wide her periphery of vision is 
and the girl on the right is taking the depth perception test by trying to line up opposite each 
other the small pegs which move independently when pulled back and forth by the strings. 
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SHALL WE STARVE 


‘A population expert, Guy Irving Burch, says Ireland was 
formerly called ‘the poorhouse of Europe’ but it is now one 
of the richest countries per capita, solely because it has 


reduced its population over one-halt by 


emigration and lower birthrates since 
1840. Other nations, even the United 
States, may presently discover they will 





have to follow Ireland’s example, or 
tarve.” <——LF 
This is a gloomy enough picture, but GRR A” ORR, 
| ; = es Yael a) 
it is easy to add to that gloom. Never 


in our history have there been so many 

people from war-torn Europe knocking at our doors. Never 
has the pressure been so great on our immigration laws to 
admit these people. 

Not only is there great pressure on the legitimate officials 
of the immigration service, but on every border of both our 
countries, uncounted thousands are being smuggled in, Our 
population is increasing by leaps and bounds. 

lo add to the somber picture, our third and fourth gener- 
ation citizens are not averaging as many as two children per 
family. The death rate among this class of citizens is greater 
than the birth rate. These are our best educated, most cul- 


tured and wealthiest citizens. They are better posted on 
the principles of freedom and democracy. 

Our new crop of immigrants have a birth rate of six or 
eight children per family. This means that of the next gen- 
eration in Canada and the United States, the majority will 
he only one generation from the ideology of Europe and 
Asia. 

It is also true that these immigrants are almost never 
farmers. They seek employment in the factories, the shops 
and the garment making industries and are thus consumers 
If Canada and the United 


States must look forward to the time when they cannot pro- 


of food stuffs and not producers. 


duce the food they consume, then the blame will be on our 
immigrants who do not take to the farms. 

There is no immediate danger of our starving. Fortunate- 
ly, these dangers are in the future. But the time to do 
something about it is now. 

We can tighten up on our immigration laws, but that is 
locking the stable after the horse is gone. The only solution 
is the education of our second generation immigrants. Not 


only must they be educated in the three R’s, and in the ideals 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


of democracy and freedom, but the advantages and pleasures 


f rural living must be stressed, that a certain percentage 


of them may take up the burden of growing food for all of us. 

Kiwanis can help by welcoming into citizenship the first 
generation of these immigrants, by teaching them the ad- 
vantages of our system of government over the dictatorships 
and communes which made the countries of Europe unhappy 
homes for their parents. 

It is a situation in which we must help; to which we must 
give a lot of thought, that these lands which have been a 
symbol of freedom of opportunity and of plenty to all th 
world may continue to radiate hope to war-weary people 
everywhere. 

e@ 


There is no substitute for brains but silence. 


THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 


“THE next time this Kiwanis Club serves me a piece ol 


99 


cold ham and a hot dill pickle, I’m goin to scream! 


ex- 


claimed a club member. 


The finest committee in the land is 


the house committee with imagination. 






It is not enough that the food be good; 
it is not enough that the service be 60! 
prompt. There must be variety and ap- 
petite-intriguing novelty in the menu. 
If the house committee is not on its toes, 
Kiwanis luncheons take on a monotony 
that destroys the advantage of good 

food and good service. 

The average Kiwanian is accustomed to good food. He eats 
at home where his wife plans colorful and appetizing lunch- 
eons, or else he eats at a good restaurant that offers tasty 
and varied luncheons. 

All too often house committees leave the selection of the 
menu to the steward of the club or restaurant. A bit of co- 
operation between the steward and the house committee, a bit 
of planning for novelty and variety, will boost the club’s at- 
tendance and add to the happiness of the members. 

Hot food on hot days; cold food on cold days; a monoto- 
nous repetition of the same meat or the same dessert week 
after week, works against good attendance and pleasure in 
the luncheons. Such things are easily remedied by a house 
committee which will devote a bit of time and imagination 
to the menus, 








sa stants SE. 
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Perhaps it wouldn’t be a bad idea if some club member 
did scream the fifth time in succession the club faced sliced 
ham, liverwurst and cheese for luncheon. It might wake 
up the house committee. 


A group of women recently received honor pins for 
safe driving — safety pins, so to speak. 


LET’S HAVE A PICNIC! 
LET’S get all the members together Saturday afternoon and 
go on a real old-fashioned picnic. Josh or Bill or whatever 
his name is in your club is a bear when it come to barbe- 
cuing ribs. He will be glad to go out 
early in the morning and dig a barbecue 
pit and singe off his eyebrows building 
a fire in it, 

Then he will put a wire screen over 
it and get some willing assistant to stand 
there in the hot sun over the hot fire 





and swab the sizzling ribs with barbecue 
sauce. When the cavalcade of cars will 
arrive singing “Hail, hail, the gang’s all here’ and josh 
Bill about his ribs. 

Might be that some wicked person will have a nice cold 
keg of cola and the line will form on the right and the foam 
will fly on the left and the song will change to “Down where 
the Wurtzburger flows.” 

Every man will get a sparerib in his hand, and while the 
barbecue sauce polka dots his shirt front, he will concentrate 
on telling Bill what a bum cook he is. 

Then he can sleep in the grass in the shade of the old 
apple tree while the happy little ants and the merry little 
bugs play hide and seek in his hair and down the back of 
his neck, 

How about a fly casting tournament? Nobody will be able 
to get out more than thirty feet of line, and nobody will hit 
the target, but it will be a fine contest for the booby prize. 

One of the nicest things about a picnic is the sunburned 
noses. Every man in the club will come home with a Jimmy 
Durante nose which will be rivaled only by the swelling and 
the itching from the poison ivy cases. No picnic ground 
can be a success unless it has poison ivy. 

By all means let’s go on a picnic! 

6 
Include in every bulletin some definite Kiwanis fact 
in brief form. It is a fine method of Kiwanis 
education. 


AGRICULTURE 
THE war time price support program of the Agriculture 
Department goes out of existence December 31, 1948. This 
program was what was left of the Economy of Scarcity of 
the late Henry Wallace under which 
they “plowed under the pigs,” and, like 
Old Man River, didn’t plant ‘taters and 
didn’t plant cotton, because the govern- 
ment paid them for acres they didn’t 
plant in standard farm commodities, 
The theory was an admitted failure 


and is now to be exactly reversed by a 





Policy of Plenty. Appropriately named 

“Hope,” the chairman of the present Agricultural Com- 
mittee, in complete cooperation with the new Secretary of 
\griculture Anderson, is replacing the old policy with a 
long range program of boosting the buyer’s powers instead 
of paying farmers to produce less. 
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The policy is said to be without precedent anywhere, at 
any time. The hope of Hope is “organized and sustained 
abundance.” He predicts four hundred and twenty million 
acres in cultivation, which is ten million higher than the 
1937-41 average. 

The claim for the new policy is that it will keep agricul- 
ture geared to other phases of economy by: 

“Maintaining stability of prices fair to both producer and 
consumer, through price minima and modernized parity 
formula ; 

“An overall program to insure conservation and improve 
ment of land; 

“Increased medical service, education, housing and other 
advantages for rural areas, and 

“Orderly marketing aided by storage loans and market 
agreements.” 

The authors of the program are convinced that there will 
be not only enough money in the pockets of the consumer 
to buy all this added production, but that prices can be so 
controlled that there will be plenty of profit for the farmers 
to keep them prosperous. 

Let us hope with Hope, and work with Anderson to this 


happy end. 


Many a man who wouldn't drown a cat and leave 
her kittens to starve isn't carrying a penny of 


ote 
life msurance. 


CIVIC ROUND TABLE 
IN almost every town in the United States and Canada 
there is a multiplicity of organizations, all working to the 
common end of making their town a better town in which 
to live. 

There are Chambers of Commerce, 
Garden Clubs, Community Chests, 
Junior Chambers of Commerce, Parent- 
Teacher Associations and half a dozen 
civic clubs built along the same lines 
as Kiwanis. 





Inevitably these organizations have 
some duplication of effort. Where this 
effort is not actual duplication of effort, there are many 
cases where the borders of one piece of work lap over into 
the borders of another. The Chamber of Commerce has a 
Beautification Committee. So has the Garden Club. The 
Underprivileged Child Committee of the Kiwanis club may 
he working along the same lines as the Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

It is evident that there should be a clearing house of all 
this work in every town, not only to avoid duplication, but 
to insure cooperation between the various agencies. 

The Civic Round Table is the answer. This organization 
has many names, but it is a monthly meeting of the heads 
of each organization where they exchange ideas and ideals, 
explain programs and mutually agree on which organization 
shall be in charge of what particular work, and when co- 
operation between two or more agencies is advantageous. 

In towns where such round tables have not been organized, 
there could be no finer civic work than for the Kiwanis club 
to organize such a movement. “All for one and one for all” 
is the ideal of all these organizations. Needless to say, it 
is for the best interest of the clubs and the best interest 
of the town for them to work in efficient harmony. 
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These girls crowd the juke box in the corner of the 
small room that serves as a youth center in Jackson- 


“our Town 


Can Have 


a Youth 
Center 


By George Garfield 


OR the last five years practically 
every citizen of Jacksonville has 
been saying that the community 

should have a Youth Center. Every once 
in a while a survey would be made of 
existing facilities and they all showed 
that there was no place available for the 
establishment of a Youth Center. Then 
the subject would be dropped. 

\fter five years the matter rested just 
where it had started; all possibilities 
had been explored and the project was 
put off until a more opportune time. The 
teen-agers still had no place to go. 

The Youth Center would probably 
still be shelved if it had not been for 
the persistence of the teen-agers them- 
selves, One morning the city fathers 
awoke to find a makeshift Youth Center 
in the city’s memorial park. On the 
steps of a monument to the soldiers of 
World War I the youngsters had placed 
a disreputable looking outhouse with the 





ville. The new center will be sixty by eighty feet. 





words “Youth Center” painted on the 
side. There it remained for days, a re- 
minder to the citizens of Jacksonville 
that they could do something better for 
their young people. 

The first step in solving the youth 
problem was to form a committee of 
civic leaders and teen-agers who would 
get beyond the survey stage. This com- 
mittee verified the lack of a_ suitable 
building but progressed right on to rec- 
ommending that the city build a center. 
Such a decision meant that the citizens 
would have to agree to give both their 
time and their money to the completion 
of the project. 

As soon as it became apparent that 
the only way to solve the problem was 
to raise the money and build a new 
building leaders of the community went 
into action. The director of the drive 
Harold E. 


public relations director of the club. 


was a Kiwanian Gibson, 
Other Kiwanians prominent in the cam- 
paign included Charles Wright, vice 
president of the club who served as spe- 
cial gifts chairman; Robert Barsnes, 
county chairman; Wilbur Jansen, ex- 
ecutive secretary; and Hugh Gibson, 
executive of the campaign. 

The campaigners first had a set of 
plans drawn up to meet the needs of 
the center. When the plans were ap 
proved an estimate showed that the 
center would cost about $35,000. It 
would cost about $4,000 to employ an 
out-of-town fund raising firm and every 
cent spent on the campaign would leave 
just that much less for the actual cost 
of construction. The final decision was 
to raise the $35,000 without any ex- 
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pense. This was easy to propose but it 
was somewhat more difficult to do. 

The first step in the Youth Center 
campaign was made in the form of a 
newspaper announcement that the peo- 
ple of Jacksonville would raise $35,000 
to build a Youth Center. They were also 
told that if they gave $100 to the cam 
paign that $100 would go to the build 
ing of the center. Not one cent would 
be taken out for expenses. 

Any campaign that is community 
wide must have a large number of 
workers who are willing to give their 
time to contact people and secure their 
subscriptions. Often it takes weeks to 
secure enough individuals to carry on a 
campaign. In this effort the workers 
were secured in mass. After the cam 
paign leaders were selected the plan was 
announced. The five service clubs of 
the city—Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, Ex- 
change and Business and Professional 
Women—agreed to do all of the work 
of the campaign. And they also agreed 
to pay every item of expense connected 
with the drive, and on top of that they 
made handsome contributions to start 
the campaign off right. In this way, 
the problems of securing workers and 
paying the necessary costs of printing, 
mailing and maintaining an office were 
solved before the campaign was a day 
old. 

The slogan of the campaign was 
“Every Cent for the Youth Center.” 
Every worker who attended an organ- 
ization or report meeting paid for his 
own dinner. No one working, with the 
exception of the secretary, received a 


cent for his efforts. In fact every worker 


was asked to make his own contribution 
(Continued on page 42) 





Fred hopes that the well built youth center 
that Jacksonville is going to get will have 
well plastered walls and fountains that work. 
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MINSTREL FINANCES 
GOOD WILL CENTER 
The splendid work which is being car- 
ried on by the Chicago Kiwanis club’s 
Child 
under the chairmanship of Lew Whit- 


Committee on Underprivileged 
ton received a special boost this year 
from the proceeds of a benefit show 
presented by the Kiwanis club of Chi- 


cago recently at the Medinah Temple. 
The club took over the sponsorship 


of the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Cubs 
and Brownies, and their outings include 


summer camp, circus, etc., result— 
juvenile delinquency in this district is 
now less than 1%. Due to the need for 
additional funds to carry on the work 
at Good Will Center the directors of 
the club appointed a committee to pro- 
duce a benefit show. This committee 
under the leadership of Larry Tromley 
as general chairman, conducted a com- 


munity-wide search for 
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The Kiwanis Club of Atlantic City, New Jersey, celebrated Canadian 
Day by setting aside their weekly luncheon meeting for the annual 
observance of Kiwanis sponsored Canadian Week in the resort. The ; 
speaker for this occasion was John M. Burden, K.C., vice-president and. will 
of Kiwanis International. The picture shown above was taken im- 
mediately following a flag raising ceremony. 


in 1939 of Good Will Center located in 
the stockyards district where juvenile 
delinquency was about 65%. Today over 
400 boys and girls of ages four to 17 
enjoy the recreational facilities of the 
Center. The boys and girls are members 





talent. Singers, dancers, 
entertainers from all 
parts of Chicago and 
suburbs donated their 
services, rehearsed their 
parts and along with 40 
of the club members gave 
a splendid performance 
before an audience of 
3,500. 


DRIVING LESSONS FOR 
ALL YOUNG FOLKS 


Each two million 
boys and girls reach driv- 
United 


some 


year 


ing age in the 
States, and 
statistics indicate that a 
great many of the acci- 
dents taking place each 
day are caused by young 
drivers, the Kiwanis Club 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
decided to teach them 
how to drive. Kiwanians 
have organized a_ safe 
which is 


since 


: 
i 





driving class 
meeting twice each week 
continue for 
twelve sessions. The class 
is free to youngsters 16, 
17, and 18 years old and only the boys 
and girls who will agree to be in at- 
tendance for all twelve sessions are 
accepted. Dual control instruction cars 
are furnished by the State Highway 
Patrol. Instructors are supplied through 
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the Police Department. Kiwanians Fred 
C. Eastman of the Standard Oil Com 
Haniker of the Shell 
Oil Company are donating all the 


pany and Lee S. 


gasoline. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP 

FOR HIGHEST GRADUATE 

The Iowa City, Iowa, Kiwanis club re- 
cently: inaugurated a new program of 
giving recognition to scholastic achieve- 
four 
schools, Each year the club will present 


ment in the city’s local high 
a one-year scholarship to the University 
of Iowa to a graduating senior high 
school student. The city has four high 
schools and the award will be rotated 
among the four schools on an alpha- 
betical 
School is considerably larger than the 


basis. Since Iowa City High 


three other schools in the city, two 





Shown above is Lt. Whittaker of Eddie Ricken- 

backer raft fame being greeted by President H. A. 

Mathewson, of the Greenville, Illinois club when 
he spoke before the club. 


scholarships will be awarded to grad- 
uates of that high school. 

The award is made on the basis of 
scholastic achievement, good character, 
and whether or not the student can be 
benefited by receiving the award. When 
the first presentation was made at a 
meeting of the club, all of the honor 
students of all four city high school 
senior classes were guests in recognition 
of their scholastic achievement. 


KEEP COOL 

IN NEW POOL 

East York, Ontario, will 
enjoy many a cooling swim these hot 


Children of 


July days because of the thoughtfu!ness 
of East York, Toronto, Ontario Kiwa 
nians. These Kiwanians in cooperation 
with the township have sponsored the 
building of a $50,000 pool in Cedarvale 
Park. The pool is dedicated to the men 
and women of East York who gave their 
lives in the service of their country 


during World War II. 
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Each year members of the Appleton, Wisconsin club sponsor a bean feed for the Safety Patro! Boys 
and Girls of Appleton in appreciation for the fine work they do in preventing accidents. Shown above 
are some of the Kiwanians serving the beans and all that goes with a bean dinner. 


HEALTHY CHILDREN 

BELMONT’S AIM 

Interest in the health of the school chil 
dren of its community was the inspira- 
tion for a project undertaken successful 
ly by the Kiwanis Club 

f Belmont, North Caro 

lina \ concerted drive, 

including the presenta 
tion of a local entertain 
ment program, the solic- 
itation of firms’ and 
corporations for contribu- 
tions, and the receipt of 
lonations from club mem 
hers, resulted in_ total 
collections of $2,345. The 
undertaking was partici 
pated in by the entire 
club membership. The 
fund will be used to pro 
vide the full-time service 
a registered nurse in the schools of 
the community. The plan has the ap 
proval of the County Health Depart- 
ment, which will administer it for the 


Kiwanis club, 


BROCKVILLE 

HONORS RADIO 

lhe Brockville, Ontario, club observed 
Kiwanis Radio Week and paid tribute 
to its local radio station CJFM_ by 
having as guest Speaker Canada’s most 
outstanding radio commentator John 
W. Fisher of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. Mr. Fisher's series of 
radio talks under different titles are well 
known throughout Canada and parts of 
the United States but, possibly, the best 
known is “John Fisher Reports.” This 
meeting was an outstanding success, 
about 150 members and guests were able 
to both see and hear the speaker and, 
through the courtesy of CJFM, listeners 


Nurses by Kiwanians of Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 
H. Lovitt, Vice-President V.O.N., 


throughout the district were able to 
enjoy an unusual and highly entertain- 
ing talk on Canada. Mr. Fisher has 


traveled extensively in Canada and is 


n this subject. 


fully qualified to talk « 





Shown above is the presentation of a Chevrolet Stylemaster to the Victorian Order of 


BLOSSOM FESTIVAL 
Payette, Idaho, did it again. This city, 
well known for its friendliness, made a 


great impression upon the thousands of 


The presentation was made to Mrs. E. 
in the presence of several of the club members and tional defense j ime of 
Miss Muriel Rice and Mrs. Myrtle Titus of the V.O.N. staff, tional defense in time of 
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visitors who recently came to see the 
Blossom Festival.- Kiwanians played an 
important part in its organization and 
presentation. The festival began early 
in the day when a squadron of fighter 
planes roared over the city simulating 
the Pearl Harbor attack, and thereafter 
event followed event with clocklike pre- 
cision. First a pageant of peace, then 
the parade of floats and bands, a rodeo 
and baseball game and the grand finale 
and baseball game. For the evening there 
was a children’s colorful lantern parade 
and closing the day was an impressive 


display of fireworks at Kiwanis Park. 


LEARN OF SHIPPING 

ON MARITIME DAY 

New York City Kiwanians celebrated 
Maritime Day at one of their regular 
luncheon meetings with Robert C. Lee, 
Executive Vice President of the Moore 
McCormack Lines, as guest speaker. In 
closing his address Mr. Lee said, “We 
in shipping need the support of groups 
like Kiwanis, to the end 
that the nation, which is 
all of us, may not loss 
its way at the vital turn 
ings in the road that lies 
ahead . . . I ask only 
that you see shipping in 
its true light, not as the 
mere properties of a 
group of privately owned 
steamship lines; rather 
see them as agents of our 
national commerce in 
time of peace and power- 


ful instruments of na- 


war, a vital arm with- 
out which our army and our navy 
are virtually helpless, a support for the 
economic system which has built Amer- 


ica to her present great state.” 





Kiwanis Club of Columbus, Ohio has organized a Key Club at the Ohio State School for the Deaf. 
Shown above is Col. Howard Haines, whose idea it was to organize this club, as he presents the 
United States and British flags to Robert O'Dell, chairman of the house committee for the Key Club. 
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MIAMI SEES FACSIMILE 
NEWSPAPER DELIVERY 

At a recent meeting of the Miami, 
‘lorida, club a demonstration of fac- 
simile newspaper delivery was made. 
By this process, a newspaper is pro- 
duced in the home or office by means 
of FM radio waves sent from the news- 
paper office and received by a standard 
I'M radio receiver equipped with a re- 
production device. In this demonstra- 
tion, the first ever made before a 
Kiwanis club, the Miami Herald took 
several pictures at the meeting of the 
club and within a matter of a few 
minutes they were returned to the meet- 
ing room. Facsimile newspaper receivers 
are expected to be on the market by 
next fall. 


PEN PALS ADD 
ANOTHER MEMBER 

A special feature at a re- 
cent meeting of the Hia- 
watha, Kansas, club was 
the induction of little 
Marilyn Kay Schuetz 
into the membership of 
the All-American Pen 
Pal Club. This is an in- 
ternational organization 
with a membership of 
over 600 teen-age chil- 
dren from all parts of 
the United States, Can- 
ada, Mexico and Pan- 


ganized five years ago by 
Jeanie Rexinger, then ten 
years old, of West Point, California. 
The purpose of the organization is to 
help brighten the lives of children mak- 





Niagara Falls, Ontario again sponsored Occupations Night. Shown above an interested group listen 


to Mr 





kes Kiwanians of Dubuque, lowa are sponsoring a Sportsmanship Award to encourage better 
ama.. The club was or- sportsmanship among basketball players. Shown above is Kiwanian Jim Carpenter present- 
ing the trophies to Jack Joyce and Eldon Loats, voted by their teammates as exemplifying shine ane ‘ 

the highest degree of good conduct and sportsmanship on the courts. crutches are so much ot 


ing an outstanding battle against polio, 
by writing friendly, newsy, encouraging 
letters to its “honorary members,” all 








The twenty-fourth (Kansas) meeneeey member of the All-American Pen Pal Club being inducted at a 
a 


recent meeting of the Hiawatha, 


nsas Kiwanis club. Left to right: President A. C. Hansen, Marilyn 


Kay Schuetz, inductee, Joan and Carol Larson, regular Club members, Miss Nelle Cummins, Principal 
of the R. J. Delano School for polio victims at Kansas City, Missouri. 


G. E. Otter discuss aeronautical engineering. 


of whom are victims of 
polio. 

President Jeanie wrote 
A. C. Hansen, president 
of the Hiawatha Kiwanis 


club, asking him to rec- 


ommend some worthy 
polio victim from Brown 
County to become the 
24th honorary 


from Kansas. This he did, 


member 


choosing Marilyn Kay a 
bright- eyed, attractive 
ten-year-old girl with a 
most contagious smile. 
She doesn’t feel that 


her braces or her halt 


a handicap and her school 
and 4-H club work do not show it. The 
Kiwanians were glad for the oppor- 
tunity to honor Marilyn Kay and to 
present her with a variety of gifts in 
cluding a supply of stationery and post 
age stamps to begin her correspondence. 
SECOND ANNUAL 
“OCCUPATIONS NIGHT” 

\ capacity gathered at the 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Collegiate Vo 


crowd 


cation Institute for the Kiwanis club’s 
Night.” 


Since last year’s project was deemed so 


second annual “Occupations 
great a success Kiwanians were pre- 
pared for the great number of people 
who attended. A large number of stu 
dents were in the audience and with them 
were a great many parents and other 
interested adults to hear specialists of 
the various professions and occupations 
speak of the advantages and disadvan 
tages of their vocations, and also discuss 
the preparations necessary for each 
profession. 


Herbert J. 


Hand, president of the 

















Kiwanis CLUB 
Boy Scout Troop NS 97 


tite #74, 


Piz a os 


One Saturday morning the Lakewood, Colorado Kiwanians took 25 Boy Scouts on a tree planting trip 
to Idaho Springs, 30 miles into the mountains where they met scouts from all over Jefferson County 
and set out over 8,000 trees. 





Niagara Falls club, told of the intention 
of the program—to get boys and girls to 
know something about the kind of jobs 
in which they are most interested. 
Therefore, successful men and women 
were present from all walks of life to 
peak before the classes which were 
divided in two giving the audience a 
chance to hear two speakers. Among 
the many occupations represented were 
hookkeepers, teachers, physicians, civil 
and mechanical engineers, commercial 
artists, machinists, dietitians and jour- 
nalists. Through these and many other 
speakers 1300 boys and girls were given 
the answers to many pertinent questions 


regarding their future. 

ANOTHER STAR ADDED 

TO SPRINGFIELD’S CROWN 

\dding to a record of over thirty years 
lift of the city’s youth, the Kiwanis 





— —E 


ROS - 





Members of the Abilene, Texas Kiwanis club - efforts to paint and otherwise ready for use a building 
for the Kiwanis sponsored Boy Scout troop. e building was secured by the club from Camp Barkeley. 
Shown here are boy scouts swinging paint brushes and hammers. 
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Club of Springfield, Massachusetts, re- 
cently presented a check for $5,000 to 
the Springfield Girls’ Club. It represent- 
ed the gift of a complete modern play- 
ground, which will soon be opened in 
connection with the Girls’ Club- new 
home. The fund was the result of a 
concert by the U. S. Marine Band, 
sponsored by the Kiwanians. 

The Springfield club, one of the early 
ones on the Kiwanis roster, has a nota- 
ble record of accomplishment. Through 
the years nearly $100,000 has been 
raised for constructive youth movements 
in the community. 


GIVE AID 
TO CLINIC 


One of the greatest interests of the 
Kiwanians of University Park, Los 





. ; . eal « ‘ Here is the float sponsored by Kiwanians of Tacoma, Washington in Tacoma's daffodil festival. The 
devotion to the physical and moral up- float was made in the form of a huge gum vending machine, representing the Ford Gum Machines 


used by the club to raise money for their underprivileged child work. 


Angeles, California is the John Tracy 
Clinic for deaf and hard of hearing 
children and their parents. This clinic 
was founded by Mrs. Spencer Tracy, 
wife of the screen star, and was named 
after their son John Tracy, who was 
born deaf. It was through educating her 
own son that Mrs. Tracy learned of the 
needs of others. 

The clinic is constantly growing and 
consequently requires more space so it 
was a welcome gift when the Univer- 
sity Park Kiwanians took over the 
renovation of a little building which 
made possible the enrollment of six ad- 
ditional children and their mothers. In 
addition to the building the Kiwanians 
presented Mrs. Tracy with a purchase 
order for a Western Electric group 
hearing aid, which will be used in 
auricular training of the children. 
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The cljnic consists of courses for 
parents, nursery school and a _ corre- 
spondence course. The course for par- 
ents is open to all parents of children 
with impaired hearing regardless of the 
age of the child. In this course the 
parents are taught basic child psy- 
chology because so often a mother sees 
only the deafness and not the child. 
They are also taught speech—the forma- 
tion and development of elementary 
sounds, 

The nursery school is open to a 
limited number of children two and 
three years of age and their mothers. 
The nursery school is planned with a 
view to the child’s all around develop- 
ment—mentally, physically and socially 
and includes as well, activities of sense 
training, speech reading, speech prep- 
aration and speech. This broad program 
is made possible by the services of a 
trained nursery teacher and a teacher 
of the deaf. No child is accepted in the 
class without his mother. Mothers at- 
tend one full day each week to observe 
and eventually participate in the teach- 
ing. The program is planned to cover 
three years and each parent and child 
is expected to remain for the entire 
period. 

The correspondence course is open 
to parents anywhere of children six or 
under. For the purpose of helping par- 
ents understand the problems of deafness 
as a whole as well as 
to find a solution to their 
own particular problem, 
this course provides in- 
struction in the tech- 
niques of sense training, 
speech reading and 
speech preparation. If the 
child has not yet entered 
school, a variety of sense 
training material is in- 
cluded. At the present 
time courses are reaching 
homes in almost every 
state in the United States 
as well as Canada, Aus- 
tralia and England, and 
there is always a great 
many waiting for enroll- 
ment, 


BOY SCOUTS GET 

C-46 COMMANDO 

An interesting and un- 
usual meeting place has 
been obtained by Kiwa- 
nians of Princeton- 
Athens, West Virginia, 
for the boys of Troop 
Number Two, Boy Scouts 








Aside from having the time of their lives these children are 
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rapidly building up their health and 


strength by a three weeks' stay at Camp Kiwanis under the Erie, Pennsylvania, club's sponsorship. 


of America. It is a C-46 Commando 
plane which they were able to purchase 
from the War Assets Administration, 
and is permanently located on ground 
donated by the city council. The Kiwa- 
nians have sponsored this troop for 
seven years with Frank G. Shumaker as 
scoutmaster and Sam Laufer, Quinton 
Barnett, John Dunn and Marion Kes- 
singer as committeemen. 

SPONSOR AGRICULTURAL 

TOUR FOR STUDENTS 

Thirty-one senior students of the Rich- 
Missouri 


mond Heights, Maplewood, 


School were taken by chartered bus by 





Kiwanians of Princeton-Athens, West Virginia purchased the above 
C-46 Commando to be used as a meeting place for the Boy Scout 


troop which they sponsor. 


the Kiwanis Club of Richmond Heights 
on an Agricultural Educational Tour 
to the 
Farm at Gray Summit, Missouri. Under 
the able guidance of Mr. Hart of the 


Ralston-Purina Experimental 


Purina Farm, the class saw a_ wide 
variety of both animals and fowl, and 
their study was centered on proper or 
balanced feeding and sanitation. Mr. 
Hart pointed out to the class that such 
a program was necessary in order to 
conserve grain and insure profits. The 
Kiwanians are now making plans for 


another such trip. 


GOOD SPORTSMANSHIP 

IS REWARDED 

The Kiwanis Club of Dubuque, Iowa, 
has inaugurated a Sportsmanship Award 
program to encourage better sportsman 
ship among the basketball players in 
their community. Two beautiful and 
appropriate trophies are presented each 
season to the two players, voted by their 
teammates as exemplifying and display- 
ing the highest degree of good conduct 
and sportsmanship on the courts. For 
this year the awards were presented to 
Eldon Loats and Jack Joyce, basketball 
stars. The awards are not traveling 
trophies and will be retained perma- 
nently by the recipients. 

Much favorable comment has been 
made by coaches, sports writers, officials 
and the p'ayers on this activity. All 
feel that it is a big step toward achiev 
ing cleaner and better athletics and that 
these awards will be a real incentive for 
all players to rise to higher standards 
of sportsmanship. The Kiwanians are 
highly pleased with the wholehearted 
cooperation this program has received 
and feel it will do much to build char- 
acter and high principles among the 
young men of Dubuque. 
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LAKE CHARLES LOCKS THE BARN FIRST 


wind that blows no 


a ’s AN ill 
good.” So thought members of the 


| ake Chat les, 
whet “V 


the 


Louisiana, Kiwanis club 


irtime manpower shortages 


caused Boys’ Friendship Club that 
it had been maintaining to fold up, but 


accumulation 


resulted in a nice postwar 
of funds that had heretofore been used 
for this project. 

\fter the war, the club’s Boys and 
Girl Work Committee became con- 


cerned ibout the PTOW INE juvenile prob- 


len . and, although the behavior ot Lake 
Charles youth was not worse than in 
iny comparabl city, the club decided 
to “lock the barn before the horses got 

Since that time juve nile council and 
bureau have been ( tabl hed that are 
ving the state thousands of dollars 
ind, better still, are making it possible 
for n\ vou hoy to escape the 
tiema and dubious corrective measure 
vhi result from servi i term ina 
retormatory 

Phe Caleasieu parish police jury, gov- 
erning body of the parish, employed a 
juvenile officer in 1944 and set up a 
fund for hi alary and traveling ex 
pense He was given office space in 
the courthouse—and nothing else but 
ncouragement 

Members of the Kiwanis club’s Boys 
ind Girls Work Committee became in 
terested in the problems encountered by 
the juvenile officer, John W. Jones, 
former state police captain and deputy 
heriff \fter conferences with him it 
wa lecided that an expansion of his 


activities into a compre hensive program 
would be a worthy project for the club. 
Alfred Rovert, chai 


committee, and Sam K. 


Spe al he ack d by 
the 


Jones. a movement was started which 


man ot 


organization of a juvenilk 


resulted in 


council consisting of five members of 
the Kiwanis club and two members of 
the Tunior Welfare league. 


The council solved the juvenile offi- 
cer’s first problem by employing an as- 
sistant who was experienced in social 


Next, a 


hired to keep adequate records and 


work, secretary was 


arvice 
handle office routine. These emplovees 
were added in March, 1946, and with the 
juvenile officer they consitute a juvenile 
bureau. 

Since no public funds were available, 
the club and the welfare league paid the 
$350.00 monthly required for the two 
new employees. 
files and other records conform- 
De 


and with 


Case 
ing with practices of the Louisian: 


t 
Public Welfare 


partment ol 


the United States Department of Labor 
were set up. 

Heart of the juvenile plan is the coun 
cil’s system of adult sponsors for youths 

ho get into difficulties. In coopera 
tion with local judges, responsible citi- 
zens of Lake Charles, many of whom 
have children of their own, are ap 


pointed sponsors for delinquent youths. 


These adults give unselfishly of their 


time to help wayward youngsters to get 


on the right road. 

Of 300 cases that have been handled 
by the bureau, about 10 per cent have 
heen of serious nature. The cases grow 


ng out of minor difficulties are handled 


by the bureau, and those of a more 


serious nature are referred to the coun- 
cil for action. 
The greatest 


Lake Charles from this plan is the 


benefit to the youth of 
Op- 
portunity given him to remain at home 


1 


and in school under the guidance of an 
advisor, instead of being sent to jail or 
iirstitution. 


that 


State re form 


to the 

Kiwanians believe incarceration 
in a corrective institution is proper for 
some few delinquents, but 1n most cases 
the community and the boy benefit by 


the present method of supervised “cor 


rection at home.” 





A NEW HOSPITAL 
FOR LAKE PLACID 


| he mayo objective of Lake Placid, 
New York Kiwanians for 1947 is to 
improve the local hospital facilities. 


\fter a hospital fact finding committee 
made a survey of present conditions it 
was found that the facilities of the Lake 
Placid General Hospital are inadequate 
for the needs of the community for the 
following reasons: 

1. The entrances and exits are too 


few and too small in size and hallway 


passages are narrow and winding. 

2. The wards and rooms are small 
and crowded. 

3. The X-Ray Department is located 
in a basement room and is difficult to 
reach. ; 

4. The operating room is located on 
the ground floor and there is difficulty 
in conveying patients from their rooms 
to the operating room. 

5. Fire Protection. There is a sprin 
kler system and several portable fire 
extinguishers and one iron exterior fire 
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Exits 
the 


no 


But Fire 


or directions anywhere in 


escape. there are 
signs 
building. The main stairway is not con- 
structed of fire-proofed material. 
\lthough the Kiwanians feel the staff 
of the hospital is doing a wonderful job 
considering the trying conditions under 
vhich they have to work, they feel any 
ittempt at altering the present building 
to make the better 


impractical, 


facilities would be 


Therefore, they propose 
that a riew hospital be secured for the 
ommunity. The 
mind that the hospital be a volunteer 


hospital not subject to politics or govern- 


Kiwanians have in 


ment control, but supported by gifts, sub- 
scriptions and Community Drives. As a 
suggestion for the control of a volunteer 
hospital the Kiwanians recommend there 
be a Perpetual Board of Trustees com- 
osed of the Mayor, the principal of the 


1 

I 

high school, the Catholic Priest, com 
munity Rabbi and a representative of 
the protestant denomination, 


When the Kiwanians have a petition 
with 300 signatures of people who agree 


¢ 


hat their plan is worthwhile, they will 
immediately start a drive to secure funds 


for the building of the hospital. 


KIWANIANS AND KEY 
CLUBBERS ENTERTAIN 
Kiwanians the 
cooperation of the Key Club entertained 
football squad and the basket-ball 


Newnan, Georgia with 
the 
teams with a barbecue in the high school 
gym at the close of the season. The 
girl’s basketball team were winners of 
district 
delicious Georgia barbecue prepared 


Pike the 


championship. Following 


the 
the 


1 


by Kiwanian Jim were 


the 


guests 


entertained with a color film of 
Sugar Bowl game between the Univer- 
sity of Georgia and the University of 
North Carolina, The high school faculty 
ind their wives were special guests for 
the occasion. Expenses of the barbecue 
were provided through sponsorship by 
the Kiwanis Club of the Barter Theatre 
of Virginia’s presentation of Shake 


speare’s “Much Ado About Nothing.” 


“MARCH TO CHURCH 

IN MARCH” 

During the month of March Kiwanians 
of Marion, Ohio, sponsored a campaign 
called “March to Church in March” to 
stimulate Sunday church attendance. 
Each Sunday’s attendance was compared 
with the corresponding Sunday in the 
previous month and the percentage of 
increase was recorded. The Kiwanis 
club presented citations to the three 
churches having the greatest attendance 


during the campaign. 
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Q. Is it necessary for the Classifica- 
tion and Membership Committee to wait 
a certain length of time before again 
presenting the name of a proposed mem- 
ber who was rejected once before by the 
Board of Directors? 


A. There is no definite period re- 


quired. The Membership Committee 


can recommend a proposed member as 
many times as it desires. Ordinarily 
it would seem that such a recommenda- 
addi- 


tional information has come to the com- 


tion should not be made unless 
mittee which was not known when the 
proposal was first made to the Board 


of Directors. 


Q. When two alternatives are given 
in the Standard Form for Club Bylaws 
and the Laws and Regulations Commit- 
tee recommends one and the Board of 
Directors recommends the other, which 
should be adopted? 


A. A standing committee is subordi- 
nate to the Board of Directors and when 
there is a difference of opinion between 
the two, the board’s decision supersedes 
that of the committee. The adoption of 
all proposed amendments to the club's 
bylaws, however, requires a two-thirds 
vote of the active and privileged mem- 
bers, (Article X VIIT). 


Q. A former Kiwanian moved to our 
community and was elected to member- 
ship in February. He had paid dues to 
his home club for the first six monhs of 
1947. For what amount of dues should 
we bill him? 

A. If your club were to follow the 
usual custom it would not bill this new 
member for administrative dues until 
the beginning of the next billing period. 
However, your club would be within its 
right to bill him from the date of his 
afgliation., 
own Board of Directors to decide as an 
operating policy. 


This is a matter for your 


Q. What tangible benefits does a 
boy receive as a Key Club member? 


A. A Key Club is organized to ren- 
der unselfish service to the student body 


and school in which it operates. By par- 
ticipating in this service work a boy 


begins to understand, and gains practi- 
cal experience in assuming, his commu- 
nity responsibilities. 

One of the greatest influences or bene 
fits a Key Club 
thrgugh his continuous direct associa 


member receives is 
tion with the business and professional 
leaders of the community as represented 
He 


becomes familiar with any business or 


by the Kiwanis members. thereby 
profession in which he may be inter- 
ested. Likewise, he tends to follow the 
examples set by the most successful in 


dividuals of the community. 


Q. My club is planning to issue a 
weekly bulletin. Would you please tell 
me something about the Weekly Club 
Bulletin, published by Kiwanis Inter- 
national? 


A. The Weekly Club Bulletin, pre 


pared and issued by Kiwanis Interna 


tional, is available to all clubs. Pages 
one and four carry stories covering the 
activities of clubs throughout this coun- 
try, Canada, Alaska and Hawaii. Pages 
two and three, however, are left blank, 
with room sufficient for the subscribing 
club to mimeograph or print its own 


notices. The bulletin may be obtained 
at the rate of two cents a copy in num 
bers corresponding to the club mem 
bership. It is issued each week. If your 
club wishes to subscribe to this service, 


write to the General Office. 


Q. Our club is undertaking a com- 
munity service project involving thou- 
sands of dollars. What about the ethics 
of asking other Kiwanis Clubs in the 
area to support a money raising stunt 
for this worthy endeavor? 


A. The 


wanis International voted at its meeting 


Board of Trustees of Ki 
in February, 1945, to reaffirm its “Long 
established stand against all question 
able money raising practices and 
ticket selling activities which invade the 
territory of other clubs.” You can appre- 
the that 
result Kiwanis 


ciate embarrassing situation 


would should another 
club in your area solicit your club at 


this time for financial assistance. 
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2 ‘3 th Anniversary 


CLUBS 


Greenfield, Ind. .......August 3 
Brookville, Pa. ........ August 5 
Santa Barbara, Calif. ...August 10 
Beene) ORR a. 0 a0 3 August 15 
West Hudson, N. J. ....August 16 
Reynoldsville, Pa. ..... August 18 
Albert Lea, Minn. ...... August 19 
Bradenton, Fla. ....... August 22 
ae ea August 23 
oe eee August 24 
Greenville, Miss. ...... August 25 
Fort Valley, Ga. ....... August 30 
San Bernardino, Calif. ..August 30 
Swainsboro, Ga. ....... August 31 
Fort Wayne, Ind. ...... August 4 
3 Ou. CG Anniversary 
CLUBS 
Fond du Lac, Wise. ..... August 11 
Washington, D. C. ..... August 11 
Los Angeles, Calif. ..... August 24 





E. W. Bartlett 





OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


DAG 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 


ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
(Week of Convention) 
June 29-July 3 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
June 29-July 5 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For U. S. Clubs) 
September 15-20 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1-4 


LOYALTY WEEK 
September 29-October 5 
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By Stanley 8. Jacobs 





HERE are 10,000 men and wom- 
en in America today who, though 
they aren't physicians and sur- 

geons, may some day be called on to 
treat with music many of humanity’s 
ailments which don’t respond to ordinary 
medicines and operations. 

These 10,000 individuals, according 
to Etude Magazine, the bible of musi- 
cians, are music specialists who are 
qualified to supervise musical therapy 
for the mentally sick, crippled children, 
and persons with nervous disorders 

Musical therapy received encourage 
ment recently when “Mr. X,” a patient 
at the Eloise, Michigan, State Hospital 
for nine years, gave a brilliant piano 
concert over a national radio hook-up. 
Mr. X, who smiled and talked after the 
concert for the first time in a decade, 
was followed a few days later by a 
psychoneurotic girl who was taking 
musical therapy at the University of 
California medical school. She, too, 
gained calmness and a measure of cheer 
from her musical performance before the 
microphone Psychiatrists, watching 
both cases intently, say that the use 
of music therapy has been speeded up 
five years as a result of the favorable 
publicity given these radio performances 
by mentally-ill persons. 

The staff of the Michael Dowling 
School for Crippled Children in Min 
neapolis isn’t surprised at the current 
emphasis on music as medicine. For 
many years, the handicapped pupils of 
the school have been taught to sing and 
play instruments, individually and in 
groups. 

One girl who had no hands or feet 
languished in bed, uninterested and 
moody. She cried often and said that 
she didn’t want to live. Watching the 
other children taking music lessons, she 
remarked one day: 

“Gee, if only I could play the trumpet. 


It would be real fun!” And she glanced 


morosely at her empty sleeves. 


Music is being used so successfully in 
the treatment of mental disorders and to hasten 


convalescence during long illnesses, 
that we may see universal musical therapy. 


“Why shouldn’t she play the trum- 
pet?” her doctor asked. “We can help 
her to manipulate the valves by instal- 
ing special devices on the instrument. 
If she'll try it, the least we can do is 
to give her the chance!” 

Within a year, the girl who had no 
hands or feet was tootling expertly from 
her bed. She soon became the first-chair 
trumpeter in her high school band and 
orchestra and forgot self-pity in her en- 
thusiasm for her musical hobby. Today 
she leads virtually a normal life, her 
only medicine consisting of daily po- 
tions of music. 

At the North Carolina Orthopedic 
Hospital, a staff of five musical ther- 
apists give individual and group music 
lessons to tiny patients. 

Even tots of five and six years old, 
crippled though they are, play rhythm 
instruments with vim and happiness. As 
they grow older, they progress to reg- 
ular instruments and lessons from 
qualified teachers. The kids, many of 
whom are flat on their backs, make 
recordings for their own enjoyment 
with the aid of a portable recorder 
wheeled from bed to bed. 

Even in the Children’s Psychiatric 
Ward of New York’s Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, music is getting results with 
tantrum children when other measures 
fail. 

Tony M., for example, was a “hyper- 
kinetic” boy of 7 who turned the ward 
into a bedlam. He swung from chairs 
and tried to climb out windows. Tony 
upset his food tray and attacked other 
children. Screaming, kicking and curs- 
ing, Tony was the toughest juvenile case 
examined by doctors and alienists for 
many years. 

One day, when he was exhausted, 


Tony watched other children in the 
ward taking their daily music lessons. 
He looked on with a trace of yearning 
as they played singing games and 
pounded in unison on simple instru- 
ments consisting of drums, bells, cym- 
bals and sticks. 

“How about trying this tambourine ?” 
a nurse asked Tony casually. He did 
and for the rest of the morning was a 
good-humored child, absorbed in the 
sounds he could extract from his tam 
bourine. As the weeks went by, Tony 
looked forward each day to his hours 
with the tambourine as a regular mem- 
ber of the rhythm orchestra. 

“Remember,” they told him, “being a 
member of an orchestra means you must 
cooperate. Musicians have to get along 
with each other. Otherwise, they 
couldn't make music !” 

Tony’s emotional outbursts subsided. 
He ate his meals quietly and quit kick 
ing and gouging other children without 
provocation. Finally, he was _ released 
and sent home to his parents, a calm, 
friendly youngster. This change in his 
personality is attributed to music, says 
Dr. Loretta Bender, in charge of the 
ward. 

Scientists have discovered that music 
affects us physically, psychologically, 
and chemically. It increases the metab- 
olism, raises or lowers blood pressure, 
and increases internal secretions. 

Even athletes are affected by mu8ic. 
This was proved during the six-day bike 
races at Madison Square Garden where 
scientists found that cyclists raised their 
maximum exertion from 18.6 to 19.6 
miles per hour after music was sent by 
wires into the hall. 

Music may even aid your sight. Rus- 
sian scientists have announced that eye- 
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sight can be increased as much as 25 
per cent if certain types of music are 
played. 

In addition to affecting human beings 
and animals, music even leaves its im- 
press on germs! This was discovered 
by ‘Drs. Earl W. Flosdorf and Leslie 
A. Chambers, who subjected typhoid 
germs to high sound vibrations. 

After breaking up the germs by 
sound, these researchers centrifuged 
them and produced antibodies which can 
immunize against typhoid infection. 
They also demonstrated that an egg can 
be soft-boiled in a few moments when 
subjected to very high musical notes. 

The late Dr. Robert Summa, prom- 
inent orthodontist of St. Louis, straight- 
ened children’s teeth by having them 
play wind instruments. One young girl 
who suffered from bronchitis had an 
upper jaw that was sadly out of line. 
Dr. Summa started her on a trumpet, 
insisting that she take lessons and prac- 
tice regularly. Within a year, her jaw 
was in line, her teeth were straight, and 
her bronchitis was relieved—all because 
of the lung and muscle exercise she 
received by blowing the trumpet. 

Dr. Summa used the flute to aid un- 
developed chins; the double-reed for 
short upper lip; the clarinet for receding 
upper arch, and the bugle for protrud- 
ing upper arch. Other specialists now 
are using his variation on musical 
therapy with many of their own cases. 

Another dentist, Dr. Elmer S_ Best 
of Minneapolis, devised a dental chair 
with a head-rest containing little bone- 
conduction receivers. Patients receiving 
musical vibrations against their mastoid 
bones are able to ignore the grinding 
noise and pain of the dental drill. 

More than 75,000 patients a year in 
New York 
musical treatment. 
provided by the New York City Visiting 


hospitals receive regular 


This is a_ service 
Committee, which sends musicians into 
wards where they give concerts. 

One young man developed blindness 
in the course of an attack of hysteria 
suffered when his wife died. A pianist 
was sent to his room and played inter- 
mittently for several days. On the eve- 
ning of the third day, the bereft young 
husband cried out: “I can see, I can 
see! You’ve given me my sight again.” 

Then there was the case of an elder- 
ly man at Samaritan Hospital in Phil- 
adelphia who had lost his 
Relatives told doctors they were eager 
to learn the whereabouts of important 


family papers he had stored away. 


memory. 





When a church quartet was brought 
to his bedside, and softly sang his 
favorite hymns, the old man’s foggy 
mind cleared and he sat up and smiled 
in recognition of his kinsmen. Within 
an hour, he had recollected the where- 
abouts of the papers and was ready to 
be taken home. 

There is a wealthy Pennsylvania girl 
who re- 





—victim of a paralytic stroke 
gained the use of both arms after music 
in 2/4 time was played for her day 
after day. 

Urcil Couchman, research worker at 
the Psychopathic Hospital of Iowa State 
University, has made a study of music’s 
effect on women mental patients. 

Couchman began awakening patients 
in the morning with radio or phono- 
graph music sent into their wards by 
wire from a central office. Most of them 
had been listless, mute and even violent 
in some cases. 

“Mozart’s Symphony in E Flat—a 
jolly tune—was used to wake them up,” 
the Iowa investigator reported. “Every 
patient but one got out of bed within 
three minutes that morning. 

“But 
pieces or sad strains such as ‘Chloe’ and 
‘T’ll Never Smile Again,’ such music 
had an adverse effect on the patients. 


when we played slow-tempo 


They were slow in arising; some had 
to be assisted; several cried. Their 
morning duties took 15 minutes longer 


than usual to perform. Then, when we 
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played the lively ‘Nutcracker Suite’ 
the next day, we had a fine response 
again and the patients were cheerful and 
cooperative.” 

And psychiatrists at the Eloise, 
Michigan, State Hospital report that 
music is 35 per cent more effective than 
the usual wet-pack treatment of violent 
inmates. 

The National Music Council, com- 
posed of 40 large music associations, 
surveyed every important mental hospi- 
tal in the country. It reports that all of 





the hospitals use musical therapy in one 
form or another. At one institution, a 
psychoneurotic who had forbidden the 
playing of a radio in her home became 
interested in concerts and forgot her dis- 
taste for radio. A paranoiac woman told 
doctors that the nightly concert of re- 
cordings helped her “forget disturbing 
things” and put her to sleep. 

The most unusual case involving the 
therapeutic value of music was reported 
at a New York State prison where the 
inmates staged a riot that threatened to 
get out of hand. Dr. Willem van de 
Wall, a music enthusiast who was pres- 
ent when the disorder broke out, leaped 
on a table and began singing the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic at the top of 
his voice. 

Within five minutes, the rebel pris- 
oners calmed down and many joined 
the doctor in singing the hymn. Soon, 
the entire crowd was lustily singing, 
their anger forgotten in the fellowship 


of music! kk 
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Wanted: An Official Greeter 


By C. V. WILLIAMS 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Winter Park, Florida 


IKE anybody else, Jim Cottrell felt 

the need of a look at other parts of 
the country by way of gaining a bit of 
relaxation from a year of hard labor, 
no little portion of which was spent 
worrying about obtaining the articles 
you and I want to buy when we go in 
his store. Being a good Kiwanian, Jim, 
naturally, kept up his attendance record 
by visiting the club in whatever city he 
happened to be on meeting day. Such 
to all 
Kiwanians, for it is by this spirit alone 


an example is commendable 
that we can maintain what we have in 
Kiwanis as well as continue to grow. 

Without provocation, Jim brought us 
a message at Monday night’s Kiwanis 
meeting about which I think it is time 
to say something, praying the while it 
will some way or another find a niche 
in the minds of all Kiwanians. Jim said, 
that without exception, he failed to find 
the companionship in other clubs for 
which we are supposed to be noted. A 
great many times, Jim continued, the 
meetings were of the air of great formal- 
ity, clannish, and with a look of “who 
do you suppose that fellow is?” atti 
tude. Instead of being greeted as a 
member of one of the world’s greatest 
civic organizations, he was, in many 
cases, recognized merely with a nod and 
with pointed indication where to sit. 
Never, in one single instance, did Jim 
find the cordiality we strive to empha- 
size in our club. Needless to say, Jim 
was glad to be back home. 

I know what Jim says to be true. I 
have found too many cases of where a 
Kiwanian from out of town is just an- 
other stranger. 


Your Town Can 


(From 


before he contacted any of the individ 
uals assigned to him. It was really a 
community army in which every member 
was a general and in which there were 
no privates since every one of the 510 
service club members engaged in the 
community effort. 

maintained 


Friendly rivalry was 


among the service clubs. They were 


Somebody said: “A stranger is noth- 
ing more than a friend you haven't 
met 


.” Such should be the spirit of our 
clubs. We have drifted too long without 
somebody paying some attention to the 
laxity with which we greet fellow 
Kiwanians from out of town. By that 
[ don’t mean that we should greet them 


with an invitation to play “postoffice.” 


But we should welcome them as the 
friend whom we’ve never met. 

The old axiom, “a chain is only as 
strong as its weakest link,” might well 
be applied in Kiwanis. It is by fellow- 
ship that we have been able to grow 
and accomplish the great tasks of the 
past. Fellowship is a link in the Ki- 
wanis chain. To allow that link to be- 
come weak and break would be to de- 
feat the purpose for which we have 
existed and grown these past years. It 
is surprising what a friendly greeting 
will do for a man in a strange place. 

It is true that some people are “hard 
to meet.”” But it isn’t ever because they 
are unfriendly. A great many times 
they are merely bashful, or do not wish 
to seem too forward. Other people are 
natural “meeters,” and it is my sugges- 
tion that each club appoint a “Grover 
Whelan” to see to it that each visiting 
Kiwanian is properly introduced before 
the club. We have a nice system here 
in our club. The visitor’s name is read 
and he is asked to remain standing while 
some member of the club welcomes 
him. 

Let us not lose sight of one of the 
basic reasons for which we exist — 


fellowship. * * * 


Have a Youth Center 


>> 
page 52) 


not judged by the amount of money they 
raised, but by the percentage of the 
total number of names assigned to them 
that they contacted. If a member of a 
club was caught “dragging his feet” 
he was prodded by his fellow club mem- 
bers. After all a man cannot afford to 
jeopardize the prestige of his own club. 

From the very start the drive was 
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operated on a pre-announced schedule. 
The kick-off banquet was no exception. 
The 350 men and women who paid their 
own money to attend the meeting were 
told that the banquet would start at 
6:01 and would end at 8:29. Every part 
of the program had a time limit printed 
on the program as a safeguard against 
long winded speakers. The banquet was 
adjourned six minutes ahead of sched- 
ule, and from that time on the campaign 
was always ahead of the time table. 

It was Thursday morning when the 
510 individual members of the service 
clubs started out to contact their 
prospects. Everywhere they went there 
“SUPPORT 


was a teen-ager with a sign 
THE YOUTH CENTER” on his back. Dur- 
ing the scheduled three weeks of the 
campaign the daily newspaper carried 
62 articles and pictures telling of the 
progress of the drive. The radio station 
gave more time to the campaign than 
it had ever given before to a community 
project. For three weeks the number 
one job of Jacksonville was to raise 
the money for the Youth Center. 
Gifts for the Youth Center came from 
every type of organization immaginable. 
The Elks Club presented “‘the biggest 
check” of the campaign in the form of 
a check that was painted on a card- 
board 22 by 38 inches for $1,500. The 
Kiwanis Club gave $1,000, and Lions 


gave the entire proceeds from their 


minstrel show which amounted _ to 
$1,300. Churches, sunday-school classes, 
women’s clubs and the public school 
teachers association were among the 
many groups making contributions. 

When it became known that special 
provisions would be made for a lounge 
for girls in the center the women’s clubs 
and organizations agreed to raise $3,400 
for this specific purpose over and above 
the original cost of the project. With 
still a week to go in the allotted three 
weeks of the campaign the total had 
reached $40,000 and the money was still 
coming in. 

The Youth Center touched everyone 
in the community. The members of the 
five service clubs contacted 819 indi- 
viduals for larger gifts and solicited the 
employees of 676 business firms and in- 
dustries. You will be surprised how 
many grocery stores, service stations 
and other business houses that you have 
in your community until you start out 
to solicit every one of them. In order 
to keep every citizen interested in a 
campaign an effort must be made to 
solicit everyone. In this campaign, the 
object was to keep anyone from saying 
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that he would have liked to donate but 
was not solicited. The teen-agers were 
sent to every one of the 4,200 homes in 
the city. After they had made their 
thorough canvass they took up a col- 
lection among themselves and raised 
$85. There has probably never been a 
more thorough canvass of the commu- 
nity for a civic enterprise. 

There is no secret reason why the 
Jacksonville Youth Center drive was a 
success. From the time the five service 
clubs agreed to give their support to 
the effort for three weeks its success 
was secured. As one club member said, 
“T never thought we would raise that 
amount of money in our community for 
a Youth Center. I guess, however, that 
when you get 510 members of service 
clubs behind an effort that it is bound 
to succeed.” 

When the last day of the campaign 
was reached the people of the city were 
told that the campaign had_ reached 
$50,000 instead of the $35,000 that had 
been set as a goal, and that there still 
remained certain people who had _ not 
been contacted because they were out of 
the city. 

Jacksonville will have a Youth Center 
just as soon as it can be built. Almost 
any other city can have one too if they 
are willing to harness all of their civic 
club leadership. The manpower to con- 
duct a campaign exists in every com- 
munity. It may, however, take the pres- 
sure that only the teen-agers can give 
to stir this leadership into action. * * * 


The Locks of St. Marys 


(From page 19) 


chambers in American waters range 
from Poe lock, about 700 feet long, 
up to the giant Davis and Sabin locks, 
each measuring 1,350 feet in length. 
Either of these can take two of the 
longest freighters on the lakes in one 
lockage in tandem. The most recent 
lock—named for General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur—was a wartime project com- 
pleted in fourteen months and opened 
in 1943, 

For the past several years some 20,000 
ships have annually passed through the 
St. Marys Canal, moving a yearly vol- 
ume in excess of 110,000,000 tons of 





cargo. Passage is free for all ships, re- 
gardless of nationality. But if tolls had 
been charged at the same rates as those 
levied for carrying freight through the 
Panama Canal, revenues would have 
exceeded $50,000,000 a year. This is 
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P aiure to stop at “boulevard 
stops” is considered a cause of traffic 
accidents that is not to be treated 
lightly in Pasadena, California. But a 
“cop” on each corner is not possible 
either. So believing that signs will 
help, a set of heavy cardboard signs 
have been printed and posted directly 
below the usual “Boulevard Stop” 








signs. These extra signs, printed in 
red, simply say “Stop Means Stop”! 
Kept up for a period of time, they 
are then taken down, and after an in- 
terval posted up again. Thus they 
attract more attention than they would 
if kept up day after day, as per- 
manent signs. 

And if you believe in signs, in this 
community, you try to co-operate with 
the “cop.” It’s an idea well worth 
adapting or adopting in other commu- 
nities where traffic regulation is im- 
portant. —T. B. BROWNFIELD 











much more than the cost of the canal 
and all of the locks, plus improvements 
made through the years. 
When war clouds first 
gather, the St. Marys Falls Canal was 
one of the first strategic locations that 
the United States and Canada rushed 
to protect. The canal area bristled with 


began to 


modern defense weapons of every type, 
and the “No Visitors’ 
Around 85 percent of the iron ore con- 
sumed by American industry moves 
through the canal, and a single act of 
enemy sabotage could have brought 
armament production almost to a stand- 
still. 


’ 


signs went up. 


Last year the canal area was reopened 
to visitors, and thousands of people 
flocked to the “Soo” to watch the fas- 
cinating locks in close-up operation. A 
number of conducted tours are made 
each day during the navigation season. 

The St. Marys Falls Canal is only 
one and three-quarters miles long, but 
it is the commerce lifeline of two na- 
tions. Nowhere else on the globe can 
you watch such huge quantities of vital 
materials pour forth from a_ single 
“Horn of Plenty.” And nowhere else 
could such a great Cornucopia of Com- 
merce be operated by two neighborly 
nations in peace and harmony. * * * 
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Why Leaves are Green 


By O. A. 

BOUT one hundred years ago 
some unknown scientist asked 
the question, “What makes 


leaves green?” Ever since, attempts to 


adequately answer that question have 


led to some of the most fascinating and 


| profitable investigations undertaken by 
man, 


The green pigment which nature uses 


to paint flowers, forests, fields, and 
lawns with is called chlorophyll. But 
this remarkable substance is far more 


It is the most impor- 
For 


than a pigment 
tant 


man. 
that of the 
W ithout 


vould become extinct al- 


substance known to 


form of life from 


every 


amoeba to man depends on it. 


it, civilization 


most overnight. 
Why is 


| The main reason is that it links our 


chlorophyll so important? 
planet to the sun. Chlorophyll makes it 
possible for green plants to capture solar 
}energy and use it in the manufacture 


| of sugars and starches -the fuels of life. 





A BOOK 


EVERY KIWANIAN 


SHOULD OWN 


Here are all the facts about the men 
and the events which form the back- 
ground for the present International 
organization. You can’t know Kiwanis 
unless you know what is in this book 
—an authentic, complete, 200-page his- 
tory, with more than a score of in- 
teresting illustrations. And this is an 
ideal gift for the new members. Every 
club should have a few on hand to 


present at induction time. 


-————-USE THIS COUPON-————- 


Il, ILLINOIS 


in payment for copies of the book, 


STATE 


BATTISTA 


This feat is accomplished by combin- 
gas which 


we exhale from our lungs and ordinary 


ing lifeless carbon dioxide 
water which is all about us. It is the 
process of photosynthesis, a series of 
phenomena which remain in the realm 
secrets. 


chlorophyll, 


of nature’s foremost 


Through the magic of 
green plants capture solar energy and 
store it for man’s use as it is required. 
Energy in every conceivable form, other 
than man-made atomic energy, original 
ly came to us and continues to come to 
us from the sun. It makes no difference 
whether we consider the energy stored 
in the foods we eat, the coal or oil which 
we use to heat our homes, or the high 
octane gasoline which we use to drive 
our cars or fly our bombers, all of it 
is at our disposal thanks to nature's 
green pigment. 

How does chlorophyll perform its all 
Why is man so 


hopelessly dependent on it even for the 


important functions? 


energy he uses to move a finger or close 
an eyelid? 

The peasantry of grass is the source 
of all our wealth. With the energy of 
light, 


erowth of 


makes possible the 


chlorophyll 
living tissues. It starts a 
cycle that is never ending. The mutton 


which feeds on grass gives us wool for 


| our clothing. The shingles on my house, 


| the logs beside my fireplace, the gasoline 


| in my car, the oil which feeds my fur- 





nace, the sugar on my dinner table, and 
the steak in the broiler, all had begin- 
nings traceable to the green pigment of 
nature, 

Chemically, chlorophyll bears a close 
resemblance to the red pigment in hu- 
man blood called hemoglobin. The main 
difference between these two important 
substances is that, in the case of chloro- 
phyll, nature uses magnesium atoms 
around which to build a green pig- 
ment, whereas iron atoms are used as 
the hubs around which hemoglobin, the 
red blood pigment, is built. 

Without the submicroscopic amounts 


of magnesium which plant life manages 


| - ° . 
to glean from the earth, even in regions 


where chemists have great difficulty 
identifying traces of the metal in the 
soil, our trees and grass would not pos- 
sess their attractive green color in the 
Similarly, than a 


summertime. less 
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shingle nail of iron is required by nature 
to give all the blood in your body its 
deep red color. 

The primary role of chlorophyll is 
the harvesting of the sun’s energy for 
the use of man as he requires it. But 
it performs other functions, too. Today, 
the magic of chlorophyll is entering into 
the relatively new field of medical sci- 
ence known as chemotherapy, or the 
use of chemicals to combat disease. 
Chlorophyll has been found to have val- 
uable antiseptic properties, and it is 
capable of stimulating tissues so that 
they will heal faster. 

Scientists at Temple University’s 
medical school have pioneered in the 
application of chlorophyll preparations 
for the treatment of diseases. Less than 
five years ago, one of the first papers 
dealing with the healing properties of 
chlorophyll was published in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Surgery. Since that 
time, dozens of more papers substantiat- 
ing the original work have been pub- 
lished. 

One of the first observations was the 
finding that when solutions of chloro- 
phyll are applied to injured human tis- 
sue, they serve to quickly thicken and 
strengthen the body cells. Nature’s 
green pigment has been used in the 
treatment of several hundreds of cases 
of severe internal infection, including 
peritonitis, brain ulcers, and dermatitis. 

Chlorophyll extracted from the green 
nettle plant has been used in the prep- 
aration of healing ointments and anti- 
septic solutions for a wide variety of 
infections. The most successful appli- 


cations of these preparations so far have 


been in the treatment of head colds, and 


“Uh 


PRESIDENT EMERSON VISITS NATION’S CAPITAL 

When President Emerson visited the Washington, D. C. club a few weeks before his death, 

he had the privilege of making Hon. Thor C. Tollefson, U. S$. Representative and Hon. Harry 

Pulliam Cain, U. S. Senator (both from the President's home state, Washington) honorary 

members of Kiwanis. Left to right: Maurice Palmer, president of Washington club, President 
Emerson, Representative Tollefson and Senator Cain. 


for the relief of chronic sinus infections. 

Experimenting with chlorophyll prep- 
arations, Dr. Lawrence W. Smith and 
Dr. Alfred E. Livingston, both of Tem- 
ple University, have announced that 
their experiments indicate that burns 
will heal more quickly when chlorophyll 
formulas are applied. Their conclusions 
were based on the treatment of more 
than thirteen hundred wounds and burns 
in which seventeen other medicinal 
products were applied. 

The antiseptic and healing powers of 
chlorophyll are still not very well un- 
derstood. For example, it is known 
that chlorophyll will work only in the 
presence of living tissue. It is ineffec- 
tive against germs when it is placed in 
a test-tube with them. Its action in the 
presence of healthy living tissues is be- 
lieved to be that it increases the ability 
of the cells to fight off infections, stimu- 
lating them to muster their full strength 
against invading germs. Another theory 
is that chlorophyll can break down car- 
bon dioxide gas and release oxygen 
which is the active antiseptic ingredient 
of household hydrogen peroxide. 

The next time you sit back and enjoy 
the pleasing green color of your lawn, 
a beautiful landscape in the distance, or 
the green leaves on the tree which 
brings you shade, you may have a bet- 
ter appreciation of why nature prefers 
green to any other color. The green 
pigment, chlorophyll, is an incessant 
worker and it has our well-being fore- 
most in mind. And, not being content to 
serve man in its indispensable role of 
linking our planet to the sun, this 
miracle-worker has now joined the uni- 


xk 


versal fight against disease. 
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THIS IS 
THE LIGHTER FOR YOU 


IT’S A GIFT It’s 2 ZIPPO 


Permanent wick, abundant fuel supply. 
“Sure spark” wheel. Life-time guaranteed, 
no one ever paid a cent to repair a ZIPPO. 


STREAMLINE CHROME CASE 
Offered to Kiwanians 
by the Bradford, Penna., 
Kiwanis Club for Our 
Activities Fund 
Order NOW! 


BRADFORD KIWANIS CLUB 
P. O. BOX 355 
BRADFORD, PENNA. 


Enclosed find check for $........ccccccccses 
Send me the Zippo Lighter(s) Checked. 


MN ia ode bbe ceed covet eek eteenclertaetadere 
| EER ee eee Te Tr oot eee 
RN tk an. cals Seve dae jeee tar waess omeauvsesseus 
ZIPPO LIGHTERS 

Boe. “ROC LU PIMEIIR © cc sscnncacciccnceunsconsedonreels $2.50 
ES NG Boe) OUEONUNO oc i coe 3.50 
Bs i (DUOC) » EAPRONIRIR oe cca eaten 3.50 
[] No. 280 Kiwanis Insignia ............ 3.50 


CANADIAN ORDERS WILL PLEASE REMIT IN 
UNITED STATES CURRENCY 


For signature lighters mail specimen signature 
with order on separate white paper. 

For initial lighters indicate letters in blocks 
(please print). 


Sn ee eae ss 

Facsimile of any signature or three initials, 
$1.00 extra. Also sports motifs, fraternal or 
club emblems, special trademark designs, etc., 
available. 

Exquisite Engine Turned Case in 14K Gold 
$175 or Sterling Silver $20, Plain Gold Case 
$165, Plain Silver $15 (plus 20% Federal tax). 


‘ 














Club Gongs Are Back Again 


Regular Gongs 10"'x 6" with Club Emblem, 
Gavel and Cover, Mow... ccc $16. 
Junior Gongs 7''x5'', with club emblem, gavel 
and cover complete. NOW April I................$8.50 
Engraving extra. Secy’s catalog now in preparation 


**“Old Glory’’ Manufacturing Co. 
165 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, Ill. Wabash 2070 
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Once again Kiwanis heads the National 
Editorial Association with the election 
of Charles P. Helfenstein, past presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club of Live Oak, 
Florida, and past lieu- 
tenant governor in the 
The 
retiring president is 
Fred W. Hill, charter 
member and past pres- 
ident of the 
Club of Hamburg, 
From 1929 un- 
Helfenstein 
Suwannee 


Florida District. 


Kiwanis 





lowa. 


til last Kiwanian 


year 


owned and published the 


Democrat in Live Oak. He is now as- 
was one of the 
Valley 
Press Association and the vice president 
in 1930. In 


president of the Florida Press Associa- 


sociate publishe < He 
organizers of the Suwannee 


1933 he was elected vice 


tion and served as president of that as- 
sociation in 1934-35. In the interest of 
the National Association Ki- 
wanian Helfenstein testified before Con- 


Editorial 
gress on newsprint and paper supply. 


Calvin H. Weiser, past president of the 
Mid-City, New Louisiana, 
Kiwanis club is president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Small Business. The 


Orleans, 


aim of the association is to organize the 
three and one-half million small busi- 
nesses in the country, not as a union, 


but for self-protection. 


President Karl Lehmann of the Tavares, 
Florida, club, past lieutenant governor 
in the Florida District, has been ap- 
pointed Montverde 
School located among the hills of Lake 
Kiwanian 


president ot the 


County in central Florida. 
Lehmann was recently awarded a 25- 
year citation by the Southern Commer- 
cial Secretaries Association in recogni- 
tion of a quarter of a century of service 
as a Chamber of Commerce secretary. 
He also holds a 25-year service citation 
from the Boy Scouts of America and 
the Silver Beaver award. 


At a meeting held at the University of 
Michigan, Past President E. L. Clovd, 
past lieutenant governor in the Carolinas 
District, of the Raleigh, North Carolina, 
Kiwanis club was elected president of the 
National Association of Deans and Ad- 
visers of Men for the year 1947-1948, 


Persona 


In Weirton-Cove, West Virginia, only 
members of the Kiwanis club have been 
awarded the Silver Beaver award for 
meritorious service to Boy Scouts. The 
seven members who have received the 
award are: Harry H. Cooper, Thomas 
E. Conlon, Walter A. Bedortha, Clinton 
Fiedler, William H. Smith, Jr., Frank 


A, Engel and Glenn D. Hughes. 


Loomis, president 


Illinois, 


William W. 
of the La Grange, 
past lieutenant governor in the [llinois- 


past 
club and 


Eastern Iowa District, editor of the La 
Grange Citizen, has 
been named the Na- 
tional Editorial Asso- 
ciation delegate to the 
United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization 


advisory commission. 





Kiwanian Loomis is 

a director of the Headline Club in Chi- 
cago and is the only weekly editor ever 
elected as honorary national president 
of Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalism fraternity. 


Past Lieutenant Governor Charles Lar- 
son, past president of the Port Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin, Kiwanis club is the new 
mayor of that community through the 
April election. 





Augustine, Florida, Kiwanis club and past lieu- 
tenant governor of the Florida District, bids 
good-bye to some of the 6000-odd (very odd) 
alligators on his St. Augustine Alligator Farm 
before going off to Florida’s State Capitel as 
@ Legislator in Florida’s House of Representa- 
tives. The important-looking brief case is al- 
ligator hide from one of his own ‘gators. 





THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Greene of the Golden West 
(From page 25) 

trips and live in the mountains for 

months at a time. 

The results have been seen in one- 
man shows held in all the larger cities 
in Montana and Wyoming. The Nation- 
al Exhibitions cf American Art, held 
each year in New York City, have more 


than once featured LeRoy Greene’s 
scenic interpretations of the Golden 
West. The American Water Color So- 


ciety of New York has shown his work, 
too—and the Seattle Art Museum and 
the Oakland art gallery. 

His “Rising Wolf Mountain” repre- 
sented the State of Montana at the 
New York World’s Fair and was bought 
from among a group of other Montana 
artists’ work by the International Busi- 
Machines 
been displayed throughout the United 
States and Canada. It is a_ striking 
painting of one of the mountain peaks 


ness Corporation and has 


in Glacier National Park. 

Montana is as proud of LeRoy Greene’s 
success as it is of its scenic grandeur— 
but Billings has suffered just a little 
lately. The local shows which he had 
held in Billings annually for twelve con- 
secutive years haven't materialized since 
1944. LeRoy hasn't been able to accu- 
mulate his paintings long enough to 
He had 


planned an exhibit for this year but was 


justify calling the people in. 


just about ready to announce it when a 
dealer insisted upon buying his whole 
show of 32 oil paintings. 

But his admirers are really optimistic 
about the chance that enough material 
will be on hand for a show next year. 
LeRoy has just built a studio in the 
mountains at East Rosebud Lake in the 
Beartooth Range of the Rockies. From 
his large studio windows he can look 
down over the lake and up to the tops 
of towering mountains which are all 
around him—mountains of great strength 
and character and of singular beauty. 
He will no longer have to make long, 
arduous trips to be near the high alti- 
tude phenomena he seeks to paint—and 
he will be able to do more winter scenes 
which were almost impossible to get 
before he lived near the sites. 

But, above all, he can now live as 
part of the mountains he enjoys so much 


-—his daily life deeply rooted among 


them just as solidly as he has established 
his work in favor of the Montana 
people. No longer is he LeRoy, the shy 
stranger from the East, but the robustly 
successful artist, “Greene of the Golden 


West.” xk 
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HOTELS 





THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS: 


CANADAS HOTELS OF Dist 1 C. Tiom 











HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


1450 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 








EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 





1000 Outside Rooms Each with 2390 Block — 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 
A 200-Car GARAGE inthe CHICAGO 


building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 





HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 

















NICOLLET 


NEIL R.MESSICK: ONL. MOR. come 
=. =K | WA N | ees : 
ie svergbhing 
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“ RIGHT AT 
SEVENTEENTH & STOUT | 
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Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 


Hotel OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
L. H. Poesch, Manager 

























In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 
rh e G u Mm +t¢é R. 


“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


ye a in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Fite tia 300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
As lemamt AIR-CONDITIONED 


Cols | mataoen 
























When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 


Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 

4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 



















* 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


Meetings - Tuesday Noon 
¢600 Modern Rooms  ¢ Ideally Located’ 


e Three Smart Restaurants 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, MGR. 


s HOTEL SACI 
<< 
: oy MNNFLOWGA 


M Dash “ung tons finest 
0.1. MACK, GENERAL MANAGER 














THE DANIEL BOONE HOTEL 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
341 rooms, each with bath, circulating ice water 


5 station radio loud speaker, 89 bedrooms and all 
public space completely air conditioned. 


Rates $2.75 up 
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MEET WITH KIWANIS AT 


Camadion Pacific 


Notely 


Spend more hospitable days . ss among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in 
the style of a sixteenth century French Chateau— 
modern equipment and service. Kiwanis meets 
Thursday. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT 
1200 outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British 
Empire. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
MAN.—Modern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis 
meets here Tuesdays. 

HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— 
A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 
handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 
Monday. 

HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA. -— 
Headquarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons. 490 
spacious modern rooms. 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C,—Ivy-clad 
beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 
year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 








BANGOR - MAINE 





BEBEBREBEEEEEEE SB 
Where Kiwanians Meet in the 
Berkshires 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
John E. Donegan, General Manager 


. Cm 
s a 
cs Wendell Sheraton a 
a a 
a ® 





Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


George A. Turain, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Clarence E. Hyde, Treas. 














In NEW YORK 
KIiWANtS 
headquarters are at 








Roger S. Creel, Managing Director 


his:' _ HOTEL 
qt MemP"” PEABODY 
"'South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mar. 








yotel 


M. L. Lightcap, 
Manager 








Under Knott Management 

















Don’t Worry 
About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


at HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 


Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book 
—near Clinic. 


“A Room Always Assured” 
Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 





DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 


ANSLEY HOTEL, Aflanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 

THE O. HENRY, Greensboro, N. C. 








New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 
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* 
SPEECHES ;cn ==. 


For Brprz Coney 4 a collection. rs 60. Publ aking Man- 
ual 82.00 5, Ofcet's Handbook with Instant riiamen —'4 


jO% ads H ~- pared talks mailed free reques 
OkES * 4 Jokes and Humorous Talke mailed 
montht Book, 


$10.00 year. Speaker's Joke 
i Aimy * Humor Guide, $2.60. Stag Night stories 82. 
unch Lines § 


PROGRAMS ° m Chairman's Fun Book, $2.00. 
Ladies Night Program, $5.00. Best 
Mob & Lodge Stants, $2.00 Many Others 
"Canadian orders filled. Write! 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1468 W. Sth St. Cleveland 13, Onio 














KE MPE MILITARY 


SCHOOL 
HIGH SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


e 103rd year. Accredited education 
with military training to help de- 
velop courtesy, self-reliance, k ader- 
ship. ROTC, Small classes. Varied 
social, cultural, recreational program. 
Sports for all extensive schedule, 
5 gridirons, 5 diamonds, tennis, golf, 
flying. Pool, New stadium, gym Catalog. 
Colonel A. M. Hiteh, 
Boonville, Missouri 





4677 Third St., 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 


Investigated and approved 
Boarding Schools meeting individ- 
ual needs. Colleges, Preparatory, 
Military, Children’s Schools, Camps 
Give age, grade, and needs. 36th yr. 
American Schools & Colleges . 
49 W. 49th St., Radio City, 
or 921 Fields Annex, a.” 












The New Baby 
Tuk-away Butcher Block 


Reg. U.S . Pat. Off.) 
Excellent for slicing lemons, 
limes, sausages, cheeses, 
pickles, ete. When serving « 
snack. A ‘“‘muost’’ for the bar 
or drink mixing set 26 
postpaid Five other popular 
sizes for the kitchen; barbecue 

pit, hunter, fisherman, and 





carn Ideal a If ‘unable 
obtain | 


TEXAS MANUFACTURING CO | 
BRENHAM, TEXAS 








SIX HIT PROGRAMS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Ladies’ Nights, Conventions, Holideve, 
Picnics, ete. Full evenings of_sparkiing 
laughter-packed originality. Everything 
urnished, Success absolutely guaran- 
eed. Shi pred any where: very low cost, 
pany | Lf Rory say ‘‘Smash_ hit—best 


for k of Programs, 
Teferences and ‘Susans. 
The Party Guild, i411 Bryn Mawr, Chicago 26, III. 












PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, 
D. C. Practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 

















OVER 177,000 other Kiwanians 

with influence and buying 
power the same as yours read The 
Kiwanis Magazine regularly. They 
represent a market for your prod- 
ucts that could easily be cultivated. 
Write for your copy of the free 
brochure, “How to Reach Com- 
munity Leaders in 2,600 Towns 
and Cities.” Address: 


Advertising Manager 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


520 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Do YOU remember the spoiled brat 


in your neighborhood who never wanted 


to play the same games the rest of you 
did? 


used to argue with him and compromise 


And can you remember how you 


with him, agreeing to do 


what he wanted to do most of the time 


the majority 


just because he made things so un- 
pleasant when you didn’t? If you re- 
member 
that he never seemed to appreciate the 


On the con- 


all this, you will also remember 


deference you showed him. 
trary, it inflated his ego so that the 
more you catered to him, the more he 
expected to be catered to. His behavior 
eventually became so disgusting that you 
quit trying to humor him and began 
doing what the rest of the gang wanted 
to and let him play by himself if he 
didn’t like it. 

This left him nothing to do but pout 
He watched, 
critical and defiant atti- 


and watch the rest of you. 
first, 
tude. 
the general 
else—and the obvious success of 
playing 
weaken. 
to realize that he had more to lose than 


with a 
But soon he was so influenced by 
exuberance of everybody 
your 
program—that he began to 
It wasn’t long before he began 


to gain by his stubbornness. And in a 
short time he asked to be allowed back 
into the group. 

This same sort of thing has been hap- 
pening for generations, human nature 
being what it is, and yet it is strange 
that all the young lads of a couple of 
generations ago who now are in posi- 
tions of leadership in world politics, 
The time 


has come for the rest of the world to 


keep on catering to Russia. 


make a 
world government without Russia. 


separate peace and organize a 
Then 
let the Soviet stand on the sidelines and 
decide whether she has more to gain or 


to lose by maintaining a “won't play” 


attitude. 


In THE September, 1946 issue of 
this department we said, in part: 

When we consider how much money 
and attention the automobile manufac- 
turers put into safety campaigns, we 
wonder why the cigarette makers give 
none whatever to overcoming the fire 
danger of their product. From 
the business standpoint and especially 
from the public relations angle, the 
thought ought to occur to them that 
they are missing a good bet. . .. Gum 
manufacturers are urging their cus- 


tomers to wrap the used gum in the 
wrapper because chewing gum is mes- 
sy. When you consider that carelessly 
thrown cigarettes kill people, you 
wonder why the cigarette advertisers 
are so far behind the gum promoters. 
President Truman called a conference 
on fire prevention, which met May 7 of 
this year in order to, as he himself put 
it, . . . “determine the causes of this 
destruction (830,000 fires that occur an- 
nually) and to map out a program of 
We must use all our 


preventive action. 


experience, knowledge, and organization 
facilities to solve our fire problems.” 
At this 


General Manager of the National Fire 


conference, Percy Bugbee, 


Protection Association, said: 


Of the 590,000 fires of known cause, 
on the average we find that 120,000 of 
them are due to careless smoking. 
People burning to death because of 
smoking in bed has become all too 
common. Every hotel owner will testify 
to his fire experience with the careless 
smoker. The evidence clearly gira 
that the disastrous LaSalle and Wine- 
coff Hotel fires of last year were 
started by the careless disposal of cig- 
arettes. Up to now we have not at- 
tacked successfully this principal cause 
of fires. The cigarette companies spend 
tremendous sums of money on radio 
programs, on magazine and newspaper 
advertising, on billboard advertising, 
and the like. Have you ever seen in 
any of this advertising any words of 
advice or caution as to safe disposal of 
lighted matches and cigarettes? I, for 
one, feel that the cigarette companies 
have an obligation and a public re- 
sponsibility to help educate smokers in 
careful action. I believe that an edu- 
cational campaign on fire prevention 
by the cigarette companies would sub 
stantially reduce fires and deaths by 
fires without hurting the sale of their 
product. 


Howard O. 
Oakland ( Calif. ) 
introduced the 


Welty, principal of the 
Technical High School 
then following motion 
which was passed by the conference: 
I move that this conference urge upon 
all tobacco companies manufacturing 
cigarettes, the carrying on of a nation 
wide campaign of education against the 
carelessness of smokers, not only as a 
civic privilege of cooperation in a mat 
ter of public welfare, but as an im- 
perative duty arising out of the hazard 
to life and property created by and in 
direct proportion to the growth and 
success of this vast business enterprise. 
The point we want to make now is 
that, although it would be good public 
relations to accept our original sugges- 


tion at any time, now or later, it would 
be better public relations to do it be- 


fore public opinion forces it. 
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GUM and MACHINE CO. 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 


now * \ ‘ 
gz * 3% Wid neni! 
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The FORDWAY is the quickest way for 


the small club to make its impact felt on 





the community with the least amount of effort- 
and manpower. And for the newly 

organized club, it is ideal. Write for 

brochure which gives full details and reproduces 


letters from scores of pleased sponsors. 









A bargain, yes! 
but what will 
we DO with it? 


FOR YOUR 4O LBS. 
OF ALUMINUM 


fi far 


You 
Somebody else will buy it for you. Every family in the 
land has that 


needn't buy a 40-pound chunk of aluminum. 


much aluminum “pig” earmarked for 
it as its share of this year’s total production. 
What for? 


barns on farms that feed you. 


To build buses youll ride in. To roof the 


To make windows and 
screens for houses. To do thousands 


mavbe your own. 


of things for you and your family for better living. 


And you are getting a bargain! Aluminum in “pig” 


or ingot form is cheaper than it was in °39. How many 
other things can you think of that are cheaper today 
than before the war? 


You may think it strange that primary aluminum 


hasn’t gone up in price. It isn’t strange at all. ALCOA 
... Aluminum Company of America . . . hasn’t raised 
the basic price of aluminum in 10 years. Instead, by 
cutting production costs, Aleoa has reduced the price 
steadily. It was 27 cents a pound in 1927, 20 cents in 
1937, and now it stands at 14 cents per pound for “pig” 

Alcoa will continue its historic policy ... will aim to 
make aluminum to sell at the lowest possible price for 


use in more ways for better living 
(ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1788 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA First in ALUMINUM 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRY 
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SOT WOOTPARD AV 
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